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“LAPSES” AT A LOW IN LIFE INSURANCE 


Surrenders Also Fewer aaa a Record Is Foreseen 
—1941 Rate May Be Only 3.8% 


Lapses and surrenders of ordinary life insurance policies 
are setting a new low record and the 1941 lapse rate may 
drop below 3.8 per cent of the insurance in force at the be- 
ginning of the year, according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. This would be a reduction of two-thirds in the 
lapse rate from the recent depression high, it finds. 

There was $117,500,000,000 insurance in force at the start 
of the year, of which $81,000,000,000 was ordinary life in- | 
surance and the rest group and industrial insurance. New 
imsurance sales this year have been in excess of the rate of 
sales in 1940 and totaled $3,780,738,000 for all classes of 
life insurance in the first six months of 1941. 


Improvement Is Shown 


“During 1940, ordinary life insurance lapses and sur- 
renders reached the lowest rate in the history of the busi- 
ness except for the two war boom years of 1918 and 1919,” 
the institute reported. -“In the first nine months of 1941, 
the improvement has continued at a pace which, if con- 
tinued, will write into the records for this year a record 
low for all time. * * * 

“The trend of life insurance lapses definitely reflects the 
state of business and family finances.” 








The Equitable betters this excellent record as follows: 


Lapses and surrenders for the first 9 months of 1941 are 13% less than for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


This experience, maintained for the remainder of the year, would bring the Equitable’s lapses 


and surrenders for 1941 to less than 2.6% of the amount ‘of Ordinary insurance in force at the 


beginning of the year. 


For the CAREER AGENT, the business that stays is the business that pays. 


THE EQUITABL 


___ LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
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48th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $133,000,000 to Policyholders and Benefici- 
aries ; ‘ 


Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 

Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 

Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 











The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 

















A Long Time 


Between age 27 and age 89 is a long time, and that is 
how long this Wisconsin man was insured. 


Back in 1879, at age 27, he wasa “clerk in a merchant 
tailoring and gent’s furnishing store.”’ His maternal 
grandfather was still alive at age 84, and his other three 
grandparents had died at advanced ages. He seemed 
a good risk and was accepted when he applied for $1,000 
of Ordinary Life payable semi-annually. Five years 
later, at age 32, he applied for and received another 
$1,000 Ordinary Life, payable annually. 


Through 62 years he kept the first policy in force, 
through 57 years the second. And in September of 1941, 
at the age of 89, he died and the insurance was payable 


On the first policy, during the 62 years, he had paid 
$1,298.44 in gross premiums, diminished by $537.53 in 
dividends. On the second policy, during the 57 years, 
he had paid $1,357.17 in gross premiums, diminished by 
$523.34 in dividends. 

Thus the $2,000 of life insurance, over that long 


period, had cost him $1,594.74 net—and he had had 57 
and 62 years of life insurance protection 

Says our Wisconsin agency cashier: “This is a re- 
markable proof of the advantage of insuring while you 
are young. Even had he lived to age 96 and then re- 
ceived the face amount he would have realized a nice 
profit on his investment; to say nothing of his insurance 
protection.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 


Chairman of the Board President 


Independence Squire Philadelphia 





$a 























Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. J. Sieger, Vice-President 
and Sup’t. of Agencies 


A few territories open to alert. ambitious 


men who can meet our strict requirements. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montclair, N. J. 
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SPECTATOR 


Pledges of Protection 


N the City of Bethulia many centuries ago, there were sore 
| privation and dire distress. Death was in almost constant 
visitation for it was a city besieged and after weeks 
famine rose above other horrors in the destruction it brought 
to life and morale. Men wracked in physical pain were tor- 
tured in the knowledge that starvation was agonizing their 
women and children. The commander of the attacking 
Assyrians now deprived the unfortunate defenders of their 
water supply. No one could escape the torment of burning 
thirst. The courage of the staunchest was driven not so 
much by the pain that broke his body as by the affliction and 
the sorrow apparent upon the faces of those weaker than he 
whom he loved and would protect from every suffering. 

At last the ancients of the city decided that if no early 
deliverance came, surrender would be made to the Assyrians 
“for it is better that being captives we should live and bless 
the Lord than that we should die—after we have seen our 
wives and our infants die before our eyes.” When ene high- 
est woman, Judith, who was of great wealth and full of the 
spirit of the Lord, heard of the decision of the ancients, she 
was displeased. She rebuked the city Fathers and sought 
rather to gain delivery of the city through prayers to Him 
for mercy. And the city was free of its oppressors because 
its people caught the fervor and the resolution of Judith and 
found succor in the ennobling things of life far more effec- 
tively than was possible either through prowess or strategy. 

In America, men and women, with single resolve, strive to 
prepare their beloved land for defense against whatever foe 
assails. No tyrant yet is at their cities’ gates, no famine men- 
aces: suffering and sorrow through privation or sword do 
not bring grief to stricken hearts. The need for better protec- 
tion inspired by the plight of unfortunate neighbors becomes 
an animating thing. So America, with one accord, arms for 
defense. The future is in the minds of all. The building of 
every guard against future distress to loved ones becomes a 
paramount duty in this crisis. 

Life insurance, somewhat like Judith in assailed Bethulia, 
calls to the men of America to renew their pledge of protec- 
tion to those they love and thwart every enemy to their en- 
joyment of contentment and peace. 


TA ¥& 
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Modern Development—Rate Adversely Affected 
By Business Conditions—Record for 203 Cities 


UICIDE is against the law in New 
York. This man-made law stems 
from the law of God, “Thou Shalt 

Not Kill,” as well as from the natu- 
ral law, which, through the inner voice 
of conscience, admonishes every man 
that human life is precious and that 
the right to take even one’s own life 
is denied him. Every other state 
should follow the lead of New York 
and make it a statutory offense to 
attempt suicide. 

The will to die, if we eliminate the 
imbecile and the insane, is motivated 
by frustration. Loss of the two great- 
est sources of enjoyment and satis- 
faction on earth—love and gold 
account, without a doubt, for prac- 
tically every suicidal resolution. The 
history of the human relations seems 
authority for the deduction that were 
men freed from the danger of losing 
financial security and were their pas- 
sions always gratified, suicide would 
be practically eliminated as a cause of 
death. 

Leading Causes 

The police records of leading cities 
substantiate this in that marital 
trouble, thwarted love, business re- 
verses, are leaders wherever causes 
of suicides are determined. The life 
insurance companies average death 
claims paid on suicide cases are in- 
variably higher than the average of 
all death claims paid. In 1940 an 
analysis of 143 leading companies 
showed an average suicide claim pay- 
ment of $1,796 against an average 
claim for all deaths of $1,005 while 
the average policy in force was $1,150. 

Suicide, which accounts for around 
19,000 deaths annually in the United 
States, is quite definitely a product of 
civilization with its restriction on sex 
relations and its acceptance of gold as 
the measuring rod for man’s enjoy- 
ment of life. 

The economic and social importance 
of suicide in our era cannot be mini- 
mized. In fact, in addition to the law 
of New York State against it, a fur- 
ther recognition of its incidence is 
contained in the special clause inserted 
in every life insurance contract spe- 
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By T. J. V. CULLEN 


Editor, The Spectator 


cifically imposing restrictions if death 
of a policyholder within a limited pe- 
riod results therefrom. Without these 
two limitations, suicide might reach 
more than double its present force. 
seyond an argument it is because of 
the New York prohibiting law that 
New York city with its extraordinary 
stress on financial matters has one of 
the best records among the United 
States cities. 


Modern Development 

That the increased incidence of sui 
cide is of modern origin is evidenced 
by a review of the past. The first 
suicide recorded in the Bible was that 
of Samson who, as related in the Book 
of Judges, pulled down the temple of 
the Philistines upon himself and a host 
of his enemies. To keep the record 
clear, it may be in order herein to 
state that many authorities do not 
term this as a genuine case of self 
destruction as in this action Samson 
was working as an instrument of God 
in taking his own life. Saul would 
then achieve the distinction of being 
first to take his own life. Following 
his defeat in a battle with the Phil- 
istines, “Therefore Saul took his sword 
and fell upon it.” I Samuel 31:4. Even 
this is not unanimously felt to be a 


bona fide suicide. One authority says 


that the only deliberate suicide in the 


Old Testament was that of Ahitho 








Total Suicide in 1939 by Type 


and Race 

% to 

Suicide Deaths By Total Total 
Poison 2,528 13.7 
Gas 2,877 15.5 
Strangulation 3,504 18.9 
Drowning 928 5.0 
Firearms 6,944 37.5 
Cutting Instruments 724 3.9 
Jumping from High Places 661 3.6 
Crushin: 165 9 
Other Means 180 1.0 

Total 18,511 100.0% 

White People 17,947 97.0 
Negro People 454 2.4 
Other Races 110 .6 


Source— Dept. of Commerce Bureau of Vita! Statistics. 








phil who, after Absalom had rejected 
his advice to march on King David, 
went home “to his house, to his city, 
and put his household in order, and 
hanged himself, and died, and was 
buried in the sepulcher of his father.” 
Il Samuel 17:23. The only other sui- 
cide in the Old Testament is that of 
Saul’s armor-bearer who died with his 
master. There is no record in legend 
or early history of any other suicide. 

Suicide is not incident to any spe- 
cific time or place. Practically in 
every instance it is the result of a 
hastily, ill considered decision of some 
disturbed individual. Of 
course, there are evidences when a na 


mentally 


tional or an international panic or 
catastrophe has occasioned a series of 
suicide from a self-same cause. As 
for waves of suicide there is little defi- 
nite information prior to the 19th cen- 
tury. References, of course, to self- 
inflicted death occur following defeat 
i battle in both ancient and medieval 
times and also following the collapse 
of such financial hysterias as_ the 
South Sea Bubble and the Tulip Mad- 
ness. 


Did Not Choose to Die 


Moreover, “a _ pestilence in_ the 
7th century and the Black Death in 
the 14th both produced minor epi- 
demics of suicide in England.” The 
dancing mania, which impelled people 
to dance until they were completely 
exhausted, swept across Europe in the 
14th and 15th centuries at the time of 
the Black Death and was responsible 
for many deaths. Otherwise there was 
very little suicide in the medieval 
period. This may be attributed pri- 
marily and largely to the opposition 
of the Church and its inclusive inter 
pretation of the commandment “Thou 
Shalt Not Kill,” as applying to self- 
destruction. A further deterrent and 
undoubtedly also a consequence of the 
Church prohibition were the horrible 
indignities practised upon the bodies 
of suicides. Suicide had, howevel, 
been prevalent in the classic period, 
when it was usually considered a high 
ly moral act. In primitive times the 
only suicide were those suffered ® 














A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THio. 
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Hi940 DEATH RATE FROM SUICIDE 
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connection with some religious ritual. 
Small waves of suicide followed the 
publication of Goethe’s Werther, By- 
ron’s Manfred, De Vigny’s Chatterton 
and other romantic works. A number 
of suicides followed the suicide of 
Lord Castlereagh, prominent British 
minister of the early 19th century. In 
the past two decades there have been 
two or three years in which the rate 
of suicide was inordinately high. In 


1927 there were enough _ suicides 
among college men to leave an im- 
pression on the rate. Late in 1929, 


following Black Friday and the col- 
lapse of the stock market, many lives 
were self-taken and in 1932 more peo- 
ple committed suicide in the United 
States than in any year before or 
since. 
High Point in ‘08 and ‘32 

For many years Dr. Frederick L. 
Hoffman contributed annually to The 
Spectator a study of the suicide rec- 
ords by cities of the United States. 
His record shows that the highest 
death rate from suicide in the 20th 
century occurred in the year 1908 with 
21.5 and 1932 when the rate was 21.3. 
The lowest was attained in 1920 at 
12.3, with each of the years 1900 and 
1901 and from 1918 to 1925 all below 
a rate of 16.0. The War could not be 
considered to have contributed to the 
suicide death rate as 1918 had one of 
the lowest rates of the entire period. 

The record of suicide in 203 Amer- 
ican cities for 1940 gathered from the 
Health Departments of these cities, 
shows a combined death rate of 16.3. 
The number of suicides in these cities 
was 7213 against a combined popula- 
tion of 44,312,340. This population is 
slightly in excess of one-third of the 
total population in the United States. 
These same cities in 1939, with a pop- 
ulation of 45,393,443 had total suicides 
of 7015 and a death rate therefrom of 
15.5. 

The ten cities with the highest sui- 
cide death rate in 1940 were: 


' Popu- 

City lation Deaths Rate 
Sacramento, Calif. 105,958 43 40.6 
Seattle, Wash. 368,302 128 348 
Joplin, Mo. 36,000 12 33.3 
Son Francisco, Calif. 635,000 198 31.2 
Stockton, Calif. 54,714 17 31.1 
Roanoke, Va. 69,287 21 = =30.3 
Pasadena, Calif. 81,864 24 «29.3 
Anderson, Ind. 49,000 14 29.2 
Los Angeles, Calif... 1,504,277 435 28.9 
Duluth, Minn. 101,065 29s 28.7 


The high rate of suicide which oc- 
curred last year on the Pacific Coast, 








SUICIDES IN FIVE LARGEST AMERICAN 
CITIES 1939-1940 











Rate Per 100,000 Rate Per 100,000 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 

39 — 2 —E - 
3,607,000 492 13.6 3,396,808 476 14.0 
1,600,000 166 10.4 1,623,452 191 11.8 
1,450,619 414 28.5 1,504,277 435 28.9 
7,575,000 1,190 15.7 7,468 ,000 1,263 16.9 
2,065,735 252 12.2 1,930,845 274 14.2 
16,298,354 2,514 15.4 15,923,382 2,639 16.6 

















DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDES BY POPULATION 
OF CITIES 























No. of No. of 
Population Cities Population Deaths Rate Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1939 ——— 

25 000-100 ,000 113 7,704,900 1,043 13.5 113 7,541,616 1,084 14.4 
100 000-500 , 000 76 15,400,636 2,397 15.6 77 15,063,883 2,479 16.5 
500 ,000 and over 13 22,287,907 3,575 16.0 13 21,706 ,838 3,650 16.8 

Total 292 45,393,443 7,015 15.5 203 44,312.34) 7,213 16.3 
Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
1939 - —_— —- 

Brantford, Ontario 31,497 1 3.2 31,135 3 9.6 
Calgary, Alberta 85,726 6 7.0 85,726 . 4.7 
Edmonton, Alberta 90 000 11 12.2 91,722 W 12.0 
Greater Victoria, British Columbia 65,000 17 26.2 46 ,000 13 28.3 
Hamilton, Ontario 154,915 13 8.4 155,836 7 4.5 
London, Ontario 76,099 10 13.1 77 ,369 7 9.0 
Montreal, Quebec 900 000 59 6.6 907,000 60 6.6 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 42,295 7 16.6 45,000 7 15.6 
Toronto, Ontario 649,123 65 10.0 648 098 64 9.9 
Vancouver, British Columbia 263,974 55 20.8 269 , 454 49 18.2 
Windsor, Ontario 108 ,879 12 11.0 108 ,874 6 5.5 

Total 2,467 508 256 10.4 2,466,214 231 9.4 

















REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF SUICIDE DEATHS 
IN 1939 AND 1940 


Region * 
East South Central 


West North Central 
East North Central 


Pacific 
Middle Atlantic 
New England 


Total 


* East South Central 
West South Central 
South Atlantic 


Mountain 
West North Central 
East \ a Central 


Middle Atlantic 
New E 


ngland 
t Complete aggregates 


Rate Per 100,000 


No. of 
Cities Population 
W 1,611,223 
9 1,966, 780 
18 3,195,947 
5 576,789 
15 3,125,849 
49 11,601 631 
18 4,531,424 
45 15,262,719 
32 3,521 081 
202 


45,393,443 


Deaths 
1939 


415 
7,015 


shaadmeawd 
[SRS eRIE= Ff 

a| pOoeoauwum & 
| 


_ 
ow 











Rate Per 100,000 
Population Deaths Rate 
pis 
1,718, 143 195 11.4 
1,907,981 289 15.1 
3,353,125 583 17.4 

583 ,028 111 19.0 
3,060 995 514 16.8 
11,037,798 1,612 14.6 
4,524,580 1,197 26.5 
14,707,524 2,262 15.4 
3,419, 166 450 13.2 
44,312,340 7,213 16.3 





Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 
Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Fi 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 


orida. 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 


Minnesota, lowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


Washington, 


. California 


New York, New loon. Pennsytvania. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Isiand, Connecticut. 


all cities. 
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SUICIDE DEATH CLAIM EXPERIENCE OF 


UNITED STATES AND CANADIAN 

















Total Total Amount of Average 
No. of Death No. of Suicide Suicide 
Total insurance Average Claims Claims Average Suicides Claim Claim Q 
No. of in Force, Policy in Paid in Paid in Claim Claims in Paid in Paidin = 
Companies Dec. 31,1940 Force, 1940 1940 1940 Paid 1940 1940 1940 
Life Insurance Companies having insurance outstandi 
less than $50,000,000... . ~ ~ 63° $1,328, 865,906 1,190 5,407 $9,256,526 1,712 172 $342,565 $1,992 
Over $50 000 000 and jess than $100, 000,000 26t 1,855, 585, 282 723 ,834 10,354,272 1,053 319 434,974 1,364 
Over $100,000, 000 and less than $200 000,000 20° 2,902, 400,415 1,373 10,341 19,309,621 1,867 336 836 , 391 2,489 
Over $200, 000,000 and jess than $500,000, 000 15* 5,015,640,042 1,606 16,473 31,831,235 1,932 528 1,752,897 3,320 
Over $500 000,000 and jess than $1,000,000, 000 7 5,326, 293,561 1,748 17,737 37,114,296 2,092 374 1,011,327 2,704 
Over $1,000,000, 000 in force as 12° 56,230,156,400 1,099 431,907 386,307,911 894 8,306 13,647,041 1,643 
Total 143 72,659,041,606 1,150 491,699 494,173,861 1,005 «10,035 += 18,025,195 == 1, 796 
jes.... 15 7,059,714,011 2,446 12,758 32,379,343 2,538 328 970,919 2,960 
Fraternais and Assessments 12 1, 706,943,634 1,079 19,556 23,492,964 1,201 266 337,503 1,268 
a—On the basis of 1939 returns. * Includes business of one industrial company. 


particularly in California, is not an 
unusual occurrence. For years the 
suicide rate of Pacific Coast cities has 
been higher than in any other section 
of the country. There seems to be no 
logical reason why the incidence of 
suicide should be greater on the Pa- 
cific Coast than any other place in the 
United States. Surely the climate 
could not be considered of such a na- 
ture that men and women would pre- 
fer death to enduring it. The climate, 
however, might be indirectly the cause 
of suicide. Inasmuch as the Pacific 


Coast is the haven of thousands of 
people who have, upon retirement, 
found its allurements so attractive 


that they migrated there to spend the 
end of their days, the temptation 
of members of such a group after a 
financial reverse would be to die. Logic 
dictates that these people might be ex- 
pected to find life any place else un- 
bearable and the problem of earning 
a living there impossible because of 
advanced years or some physical in- 
capacity. This could reasonably be 
an explanation of the long prevailing 
high rate of suicide death in this sec- 
tion of this part of the country. 

The cities which, in 1940, had the 


In the main, these cities are small 
and are located in industrial Massa- 
chusetts. There can be little question 
that the bulk of our factory employ- 
ees, both men and women, are among 
the most contented and therefore the 
most substantial citizens in American 
cities. They earn a living scale of 
wages, their finances are not subjected 
to sudden dispersal. They, in addi- 
tion, conform to old-fashioned stand- 
ards of home life and, in consequence, 
haven’t the love problems that con- 
front the more glamorous and wealthy 
groups in other types of civic centers. 
If there be any sex problems they 
usually occur in the period of late 
youth when life holds allurements 
even though the heart is breaking be- 
cause the girl had other interests or 
the boy was below standard. 


Low Rate in Canada 

Suicide in the leading cities of 
Canada continues at a much lower 
rate than in the cities of the United 
States. In fact, only two cities, both 
interestingly enough on the Pacific 
Coast, Vancouver, B. C., with a rate 
of 18.2 and Greater Victoria, B. C., 
with one of 28.3, have a rate higher 


the lowest sui- 
are Hamilton, 


Cities which have 
cide rate in Canada 
Ontario, 4.5; Calgary, Alberta, 4.7; 
Windsor, Ontario, 5.5, and Montreal, 
Quebec, 6.8. The average for the 
eleven cities was 9.4 in 1940 as com- 
pared to 10.4 in 1939. If any deduc- 
tion on this subject at all can be 
drawn from Canada’s participation in 
the present war, it is that war does 
not frighten anyone into a funk suf- 
ficiently blue to commit suicide. 

In another table an analysis of the 
regional distribution of suicide deaths 
in the United States for the last two 
years is presented. From this table 
again there is the outstanding high 
death rate of the Pacific slope brought 
to light. In both years the 45 cities 
in Washington, Oregon and California 
had much the highest rate of suicide 
deaths, in 1939 with 25.0 per one hun- 
dred thousand population and in 1940 
with a of 26.5. In both years, 
too, the five neighboring cities of the 
Pacific Coast in the Mountain region 
had the next highest rate, in 1939 
with a rate of 22.4 and in 1940 with 
one of 19.0 per one hundred thousand. 
The eleven cities of the East South 
Central States, which include Ken- 


rate 











lowest death rate were: than the average rate . 20: 
: Z F ge rate for the 203 ' 
. = : tucky, Tennessee, Alabe and Mis- 
City Pop. Deaths Rate selected American cities. Evidently oe ; 33 = ep -. teak oe ih 
at oe il. 47,170 0 0 some climatic factor motivates, with anak oe acing ? pn pei 
» e N —_ pent stronger force, men in financial diffi- oe se Se 11.4 and _ ae 
Holyoke Sto 56.000 2 36 culty or in despair over an affair of Thirty-two cities in the New Englan 
Bayonne, N. J. 79,200 3 3.8 the heart to take their own lives along acates had a rate of 11.8 in 1939 and 
Troy, N. Y. 73,000 3 41 the Pacific than along the Atlantic. 13.2 in 1940. Of course in both years 
oe —. ass 2 4.8 Saskatoon, Saskatchewan and Edmon- the largest number of suicides 0 
Decatur “in eae pl : Me ton, Alberta, complete the four cities curred in the Middle Atlantic States 
Santa Barbora, Calif. 36,000 2 5.6 with rates in excess of 10.0. of New York, New Jersey and Penn 
TOTAL SUICIDES BY AGE IN 1939 IN THE UNITED STATES 
Fie na ae es 
36 
ral ra e > 
§ is 33 33 $8 38 33 3: $3535 35 33 3 ga 33 § 35 8§ H 
GB HGURHRU UHR PRP PR RR Ros 
Total 18,511 1 58 4 449)—Ss«954 «1,253 1,479 1,643 1,819 2,079 2,218 1,905 1,655 1,253 855 551 235 76 9 2 " 
v7 
Male 14,259 1 4 27 671 919 1,049 1,176 1,366 1,563 1,743 1,547 1,364 1,031 713 484 218 65 7 2 
Female 4,262 0 12 172 = 283 334 «4300 4670 453s 475 358s 281 222 «142 67 17 W 2 0 _ 





Source—Department of Commerce, Bureau of Vital Statistics. 
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Amount of Average % of 
No. of Suicide Suicide Suicide 
Suicides Claims Claim Claims 
Claims in Paid in Paid in to Total 
1939 1939 1939 Paid 
211 $357 ,683 $1,695 4.9 
111 261 , 209 2,353 4.2 
314 511,086 1,628 3.4 
438 1,432,137 3,270 6.1 
313 1,230,869 3,932 2.9 
8,125 13,382,966 1,647 3.2 
9,512 17,175,950 1,806 4.3 
268 660,931 2,466 2.4 
323 426 ,589 1,321 1.3 
RR 








+—ineludes business of five industria! companies. 






sylvania followed by the total attained 
in the East North Central States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and 
Wisconsin. 

A study of a table which presents 
the distribution of suicide by popula- 
tion of cities would seem to lend force 
to the argument that the loneliness 
and frustration possible through big 
ness in a city has a definite influence 


their lives. The rate of death increases 
in direct relation to the size of the 
cities grouped. One hundred and thir- 
teen cities with a population ranging 
from 25,000 to 100,000 recorded a 
death rate per one hundred thousand 
of 14.4. Seventy-seven having a pop- 
lation between 100,000 and 500,000 
had a rate of 16.5 and the thirteen 
cities with populations in excess of 
500,000 had a combined rate of 18.8. 
In 1939 the rate likewise 
directly as the population increased. 


increased 


Conflicting Records 


In direct rebuttal, however, to this 
observation is the record of suicides 
in the five largest American cities, 
that is if the record of Los Angeles 
is excepted. Only two of the five 
largest cities were in excess of the 
total average death rate of the 220 
cities and New York, the 
was within a 


selected 
largest of the cities, 
fraction of the average rate. As a 
matter of fact, these five largest cities 
with a combined average death rate 


combined average of the 13 cities in- 
cluding the five largest having 500,000 
or over in population. The ‘rate of 
the larger group was 18.8. 

A chart compiled from Vital Sta- 
tistics Records of the Census Bureau, 
shows that the average number of 
suicides in the United States for the 
ten-year period beginning with 1930 
and ending with 1939 was 19,250 with 
the largest number, 20,927, committed 
in 1932 and the least number in 1935, 
18,214. A direct relationship between 
economic factors and a will ta die 
may be noted. 

In view of the troubled world, ef- 
forts to obtain up-to-date statistics 
on foreign countries and cities were 
not too productive. However, reports 
were forthcoming from 27 foreign 
countries for 1938 and from 16 for 
1939. Here again the observation is 
in order that war does not bring men 
to self-destruction. Although there 
can be no doubt that the uncertainty 
following the war and the migration 
resultant from the war bring about 
conditions so intolerable that the rate 














on men and women who would end of 16.6 showed a lower rate than the of suicide increases. For instance, in 
Method = Cause -—- — —-—_- 
— s 
zs 23 . : 
se 2 es an Be & 3 i 
ec 2 £6 = sE =e == @ = t = 
if BH: 3 s£ 33 =2 5: £2 E¢ 3 $8 
Year Population Deaths Rate & 2€ 2&8 6 & GE EB E- cae £5 FS 6 SS 
Akron, Ohio 1940 245 , 000 29 11.8 - . 4 1 6 1 4 4 3 1 1 1 19 
Allentown, Pa. 1940 96.904 6 6.2 1 2 1 0 1 0 1 0 2 1 0 0 3 
Asheville, N. C. 1940 51,227 12 23.4 2 0 1 1 . 0 0 0 0 0 0 11 1 
Augusta, Ga. 1940 66, 139 4 6.0 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 1 
Austin, Texas 1940 87,878 » 6.8 2 0 0 0 3 0 1 0 0 2 1 3 0 
Bakersfield, Calif. (Kern County 1940 135,700 27 19.9 1 7 2 0 11 2 4 3 0 1 2 2 19 
Berkeley, Calif. 1940 85,633 21 24.5 4 4 5 1 4 2 1 2 0 » 1 4 2 
Binghamton, N. Y. 1940 75,725 7 9.2 1 0 2 0 1 1 2 0 2 3 0 0 2 
Boston, Mass. 1939° 811,816 67 8.3 a a 22 5 14 1 11 9 0 47 0 . 5 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1940 575,901 52 9.0 3 6 28 3 - 3 1 4 5 2 0 19 22 
icopee, Mass. 1940 41,664 2 4.8 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1940 455,610 72 15.8 28 0 1 4 19 2 8 u u u u u u 
. Ohio 1940 877,700 93 10.6 13 9 31 2 21 5 12 9 2 46 2 34 0 
Dayton, Ohio 1940 211, 456 18 8.5 2 4 7 1 4 0 0 4 3 1 4 ~ 0 
Denver, Colo 1940 322,414 79 24.5 12 9 4 2 4 7 4 4 3 2 2 18 50 
Detroit. Mich 1939° 1,600, 000 160 10.0 30 2 38 9 39 10 32 26 1 69 . 0 48 
Duluth, Minn 1939* 101, 463 22 21.7 1 3 4 3 8 1 2 u u u u u u 
Eau Ciaire, Wis 1940 30,745 3 9.8 0 0 0 0 2 0 1 0 0 3 0 0 0 
Elmira, N. Y. 1940 43,365 ~ 18.4 1 1 3 0 2 1 0 u u u u u u 
Elyria, Ohio 1940 25,000 1 4.0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Fitchburg, Mass. 1940 41,700 2 4.8 0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
Flint, Michigan 1940 151,275 14 9.3 3 4 2 0 4 0 1 5 0 a 1 1 2 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 1939* 125,000 15 12.0 4 0 5 2 4 0 0 u u u u u u 
Greensboro, N. C. 1940 60 000 2 3.3 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 
Hartford, Conn. 1939° 187,957 22 11.7 3 7 1 7 1 1 2 0 2 2 0 18 0 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1940 174,013 25 14.4 4 4 0 4 12 1 0 2 0 0 0 13 10 
Highland , Mich 1940 50,727 ~ 15.8 1 2 2 1 1 1 0 2 1 1 0 0 4 
Long Beach, Calif. 1940 164,271 29 17.7 4 5 0 6 11 0 3 0 0 8 0 4 16 
Los Angeles, Calif 1940 1,504,277 450 29.9 121 70 52 10 140 16 41 49 45 22 7 121 206 
Manchester, N. H 1940 77,685 “4 11.6 0 6 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 1 0 2 3 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1940 587,472 89 15.1 3 25 30 4 1" 5 1" 10 10 30 5 0 34 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1939° 492,113 85 17.3 10 25 18 8 19 1 4 u u u u u u 
New York City, N. Y.7 1940 7,468,000 1263 16.9 u u u u u u u u u u u u u 
Newark, N 1940 429 000 78 18.2 8 42 14 3 - 3 0 . 8 16 1 23 19 
Norfolk, Va. 1940 144, 332 25 17.3 5 10 0 1 7 0 2 1 0 2 0 7 15 
Oakland, Calif 1939* 313,592 72 23.0 12 16 10 5 20 5 4 10 1 5 1 206 
Peoria, Itt. 1939° 125,000 12 9.6 1 0 6 1 4 0 0 3 1 0 0 3 5 
Portiand, Ore 1940 307,572 47 15.3 3 . 9 3 15 2 7 2 0 3 6 24 12 
Racine, Wis. 1940 67,359 9 13.4 0 1 1 1 4 0 2 0 0 0 1 . 0 
Rochester, N.Y. 1940 324,975 46 14.2 4 15 9 4 7 1 : 1 0 . 1 15 21 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1940 150, 180 24 16.0 6 1 4 1 8 2 2 1 2 2 1 6 12 
San Antonio, Texas 1940 253,143 38 15.0 12 0 3 1 18 1 3 u u u u u u 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 1940 34,438 5 14.5 1 0 3 0 1 0 0 1 0 2 0 0 2 
San Francisco, Calif. 1940 629,553 191 30.3 44 0 26 10 54 7 50 4 17 41 2 25 4=«102 
if Ohio 1940 75,000 10.7 2 0 1 2 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 3 3 
Utica, N.Y. 1940 100, 584 1" 10.9 2 3 1 0 3 0 2 0 0 4 0 2 5 
Wichita, Kansas 1940 102, 000 15 14.7 4 2 1 0 7 0 1 4 2 3 1 2 3 
Winston, Salem 1940 80,000 5 6.3 1 0 0 0 4 0 0 1 1 0 1 1 1 
Total 20, 162,558 3288 16.3 371 310 365 107 564 82 226 170 123 341 48 419 684 
u Unavailable. 


t Does not include population or death figures of New York City. 


* Latest available figures. 
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1938 high rates of suicide occurred in 
Lavia, Switzerland, Denmark, Japan 
and Sweden. At that time none of 
those countries were at war. The 
refugee problem, however, must have 
been most acute in Switzerland and 
Denmark while Latvia, between the 
two giants already on the march, 
might well be said to suffer from un- 
certainty. On the other hand, in 
Europe low rates were attained in 
Italy at 7.0, in Netherlands with one 
of 8.5, in Norway, 7.0 and in Bul 
garia, 7.0. Surely in these nations 
there was uncertainty and the refugee 
problem, as well as actual war. As 
between 1938 and 1939, ten countries 
showed a decrease in rates as against 
six countries with an increase therein. 
Of the countries showing a decrease, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Netherlands, New 
Zealand and Rumania were in Europe, 


while of the six showing increases, 


Latvia and Portugal were on that 
continent. 

Rate in Foreign Cities 
Fifty-two foreign cities through 


their health departments reported 
suicide rates. Of twenty-nine 
in 19388 had 10.0 
while twenty-two that 
rate. The highest recorded 
in Budapest, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, 40.4; Geneva, Switzerland, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 38.1; 
Riga, Latvia, 34.2; Bern, Switzerland, 
30.3; Basel, Switzerland, 26.5; Zurich, 
Switzerland, 24.0; Rio de Janiero, 
srazil, 23.8; Jaffua, Ceylon, 22.8. It 
will be noted that only two of these 
high cities are outside of Europe, Rio 
de Janeiro and Jaffua, although 
twenty-two of the fifty cities for which 
beyond 


these, 
rates in excess of 
were below 
was 


50.9; 


rate 
Rousse, 


20 Q- 
38.03 


statistics are presented 
the confines of continental Europe. 
For 1939 reports have made 
by thirty-eight cities with the highest 
Budapest, Hun- 


are 
been 


again developed in 
gary, although the rate is lower than 
14.6. Other 
cities with high rates include Copen- 


hagen, 31.2; Helsinki, Finland, 27.9; 


the previous year at 


Lisbon, Portugal, 20.9; Rousse, Bul 
garia, 26.9, and Stockholm, 
21.2. The other cities which the pre 
vious year had high death rates, with 
the exception of Jaffua, did not re 
port in 1939, 

Vital Statistics Reports of the Bu- 
reau of Census for 1938 show that of 
the 19,802 the United 
States that suicide frequency is but 
almost a ratio of four to one, a mat 


Sweden, 


suicides in 


ter of male weakness. There were 


15,376 male suicides as against 4426 
of females, 

There is a decided disposition to 
Suicide in the white race as against 











Suicide Death Rate in 53 Foreign Cities 1938-1939 








Adelaide, South Australia 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 
Athens, Greece 
Auckland, New Zealand 
Bahia, Brazil. ~ 

Basel, Switzerland 

Bern, Switzerland 


Bergen, Norway 
Belize, British Honduras 
Budapest, Hungary 


Bogota, Columbia 
Soiree, Ceylon 


Cork, Eire 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
Chiriqui, Panama 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Dublin, Eire 

Dunedin, New Zealand 
Galle, Ceylon 

Genoa, Italy 
Gravenhage, Netherlands 
Gothenburg, Sweden 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Greater Bangkok, Thailand 
Geneva, Switzerland 
Jaftua, Ceylon 
Helsinki, Finland 
Kandy, Ceylon. . 
L's>on, Portugal. 
Maimo, Sweden. 
Milan, Italy 

Naples, Italy 
Norrpoping, Sweden 
Oporto, Portugal 

Oslo, Norway 

Plovdin, Bulgaria 
Piraeus, Greece 
Panama, Panama 
Rousse, Bulgaria 

Rio De Janiero, Brazil 
Recifa, Brazil 

Rome, Italy 

Riga, Latvia 

Rotterdam, Netherlands 
Sofia, Bulgaria 
Santiago, Chile 
Salonika, Greece 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Saltillo, Mexico 
Utrecht, Netherlands 
Valparaiso, Chile 
Wellington, New Zealand 
Zurich, Switzerland 


Rate per 100,000 


Rate per 100,060 





Population Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
1938 1939 
319,801 41 12.8 322,200 38 11.8 
790,950 78 9.9 797,060 69 8.7 
499 , 360 97 19.4 509 ,950 95 18.6 
217,300 22 10.1 221,500 22 9.9 
381,919 38 9.9 381,919 38 9.9 
162,559 43 26.5 u u u 
121,976 37 30.3 u u u 
98 546 13 13.2 u u u 
16,687 2 1.2 16,687 1 6 
1,090, 101 555 50.9 1,115,877 498 4.6 
330,312 33 10.0 330,312 18 5.4 
317,600 39 12.3 322,400 34 10.5 
80,765 4 5.0 u u u 
134, 100 26 19.4 135, 400 15 11,1 
97,052 2 2.1 97,052 6 6.2 
876 , 200 334 38.1 884 , 300 276 31.2 
468,103 15 3.2 u u u 
82,500 8 9.7 82,800 12 14.5 
,000 7 18.4 37,900 1 2.6 
620,093 80 12.9 u u u 
492,852 40 8.1 499 890 58 11.6 
275,763 31 11.2 280,601 32 11.4 
1,131,800 95 8.4 1,131,800 94 8.3 
663,000 37 5.6 680, 000 35 5.1 
123, 286 48 38.9 u u u 
48 300 11 22.8 48,600 6 12.3 
u u u 315,727 88 27.9 
40,900 7 17,1 41,500 & 19.3 
594, 390 91 15.1 594, 390 124 20.9 
151, 247 0 154,270 2 1.3 
1,013,123 135 13.3 u u u 
853,320 91 10.7 u u u 
69,434 14 2.0 70,379 14 2.0 
232, 280 11 4.7 232, 280 8 3.4 
249 688 20 8.0 u u u 
126,000 24 19.0 126,000 20 15.9 
287,800 20 6.9 294,610 29 9.8 
131,114 6 4.6 131,114 2 1.5 
52,000 21 40.4 52,000 14 26.9 
1,468,621 349 23.8 u u u 
406 087 31 7.6 u u u 
1,045,088 106 10.1 u u u 
386 ,095 132 34.2 u u u 
609 , 053 45 7.4 616,029 28 4.6 
400 ,000 67 16.8 400 ,000 58 14.5 
598 , 860 45 7.5 598 , 860 30 5.0 
268 , 140 19 7.1 274,040 25 9.1 
570,771 100 17.5 583,621 124 21.2 
48,916 3 6.1 48,916 4 8.2 
163,270 13 8.0 164,294 11 6.7 
127,534 8 8.6 113, 497 12 10.6 
154,400 21 13.6 157,900 26 16.5 
329,780 79 24.0 u u u 








u-_- Unavailable. 


the negro and other 


of the suicide 
race, on 
count for only 85 
total deaths from 


There were 


cent 
white 


the 


s are white. The 
other hand, ac- 
per cent of the 
all causes. 


no suicides under ten 


races, as 97 per 


years of age but oddly enough suicides 
between the ages of 90 and 94 num- 
and between 95 and 100 
numbered 3. Nobody got tired of life 
after 100. The greatest number of 
(Continued on page 16) 


bered 17 








Suicide Death Rate in 28 Foreign Countries 1938-1939 


Algeria * 
South Australia 
Columbia 
Bulgaria 
Ceylon 
Chile 
Denmark 

El Salvador 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Finland 
Honduras 
Eire 

Italy 

Japan 
Latvia 
Nethorlands 
New Zealand 
Norway 
Panama 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Thailand 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


i ‘Rate per 100,000 


Population 


a7, 239,684 

592,579 

8,701 816 
6,310, 
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~ Rate per 100,000 





Deaths Rate Population Deaths Rate 
938 39 
82 1.1 239,684 61 8 
72 12.2 536,137 65 10.9 
315 3.6 u u u 
b440 7.0 6,310,000 e278 4.4 
417 7.1 5,922,000 387 6.5 
228 4.9 4,677 ,089 203 4.3 
787 20.8 3,805,000 681 17.9 
18 1.2 u u u 
384 5.4 u u u 
50 2.3 u u u 
u 3,888,443 835 21.5 
26 2.5 u u u 
97 3.3 u u u 
3,148 7.0 u u u 
12,223 16.9 u u u 
20 26.3 1,989 500 553 27.8 
738 8.5 8 781,273 682 7.8 
99 6.2 1,611,362 97 6.0 
204 7.0 u u u 
8 1.4 564,271 19 3.4 
776 11.4 6,825,883 947 13.9 
2,225 11.3 19 933,802 2,211 11,1 
413 2.9 14,577,000 349 2.4 
978 15.6 u u u 
1,028 24.6 u u u 
36 11.1 2,146,545 290 13.5 
142 4.1 3,502,271 188 4.8 
1,734 11.0 u u u 








1936 and 1937 figures. 


-Includes 987,252 European population. 


Does not include suicides from rural districts. 


° 
a 
b—1Includes suicides from rural districts. 
c 
u 


-Unavailabie 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


Civic Honor for 
W. T. Grant 

Citizens of Kansas City, Mo., re- 
cently honored W. T. Grant, president 
of the Business Men’s Aussurance 
Company there, by electing him presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce at 
that city. 

In assuming the 
Grant takes the place 
another insurance executive, Morton 
T. Jones, president of the Kansas City 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 

When the Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce informed Mr. Grant of his 
election, he stated that in view of the 
sacrifices which are being made by 
those with whom he has been asso- 
ciated in various public activities, he 


post, President 


vacated by 


felt an obligation to accept the new 
responsibility in addition to his othe: 
manifold duties. 


American United 
’ ss > ae 
Fetes President 
The largest number of applications 
received on any one day this year by) 
the American United Life Insuranc 
Company of Indianapolis rolled into 
office when the 
turned in 
Day in honor of 


the home recently 


field forces business for 
President’s 
A. Bangs, president of the organiza 


George 


tion. 

In addition to 
from the American United field men, 
President Bangs, on his birthday, 
received congratulatory letters and 
greetings from his legal 
and justices in North Dakota where 
he lived for many years. 


business tributes 


associates 


Executives’ Dinner 
For A & H Men 


The heads of six 
health organizations are to be the 
guests of honor at the second annual 
Chicago Accident and Health Execu 
tives’ Dinner, which will be held at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
Thursday evening, January 22. 

Those to be thus honored are: H. 
T. Dobbs, president, Industrial In- 
surers’ Conference; W. Franklin 
White, chairman governing commit- 
tee, Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters; John M. Powell, 


accident and 
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president, Health and Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference; Currie C. 
Chase, president, International Fed- 
eration of Commercial Travelers In 
Organizations; Clyde _ FE. 
Dalrymple, president, National As 
sociation of Accident and Health 
Underwriters; and Godfrey M. Day, 


president, International Claim Asso 


surance 


ciation. 
* . 


New England Mutual 


In New Home 


The New England Mutual Life In 
surance Company of Boston will mov« 
into its new building at 501 Boylston 
Street in that city on December 1. 
The telephone number will be Com 
monwealth 3700 and all mail should 
be addressed to New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Back Bay 
Post Box 333, Boston, Mass. 


PROMOTED BY RELIANCE 





G. Robert Mullans 


G. Robert Mullans, assistant ac- 
tuary of the Reliance Life Insurance 
Company of Pittsburgh since 
has been appointed actuary. He was 
graduated from Brown University in 
1928 and receiving his master’s de- 
gree one year later, entered upon 
his life insurance career in 1930 in 
the actuarial department of the Trav- 
elers Insurance Company. Mr. Mul- 
lans is a Fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and of the American 
Institute of Actuaries. 


1936, 


H. Fred Monley 


Joins Bureau 


H. Fred Monley, who has _ beep 
agency secretary of the Providen 
Life Insurance Company of North 
Dakota, has become associated with 
the Life 
sureau. 

In this new connection, Mr. Monley 


Insurance Sales Research 


will be a member of the staff of con. 
sultants of the Bureau’s service diyj- 
sion. Mr. Monley’s new duties will 
include visits to the home offices and 
many of the 
participation in 


agencies of Bureau's 
member 
Bureau 
schools, and editorial work on several 


companies, 
meetings and manager's 
of the Bureau’s publications. 

Mr. Monley takes to his new posi- 
tion a background of home offic 
agency department work and of field 
supervisory activities. He joined the 
Provident of Bismarck as agency see. 
retary in 1933. During his eight 
years of service with that company 
he has been in charge of field train- 
ing, agency contests, production clubs 
and sales promotion material. 


Death of 
M. V. Peasley 


The recent death of M. V 
vice-president of the Bankers Mutua 


Peasley 
Life Insurance Company at Freeport 
Illinois, removed from the insuranet 
scene an executive who was widely 
known for his advocacy of the theory 
of assessment legal reserve life it 
surance, 

Mr. Peasley 
while 


succumbed to a heart 
listening to the radi 
forty-nin 


attack 
at his home. He _ was 
years of age. 

Long active in public as well ast 
surance affairs, Mr. Peasley was 
chairman of the local draft board fo 
army selectees and was also prom 
identified with other civ 
activities. In the operation of th 
Bankers Mutual Life, he is survive 
by his father, J. C. Peasley, who ® 
president of the company. 


inently 


s a 
Kansas City Life 
ry . . 
Tops Half-Billion 
The volume of insurance in fort 
in Kansas City Life Insurance Com 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., having pass® 
the half-billion mark, now stands # 
the highest figure in the history ® 
the company. On October 31, the 
amount of outstanding policies * 
gregated $500,142,611, representlt 
protection on more than one-quarlt 





million lives. 
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NALU Representatives 
In 121 Cities 

A personnel of 359 members has 
been appointed to the 28 committees 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters for the 1941-42 adminis- 
tration, it is revealed by the announce- 
ment of the fuli committee list by 
John A. Witherspoon of Nashville, 
president of the organization. The 
committe? members represent 60 
companies; located in 121 cities in 48 
states, the District of Columbia and 
Canada. 

The number of committees as re- 
leased is identical with last 
there having been no new ones ap- 
pointed and none discontinued. The 
following have 
been continued: agents’ compensation, 
cooperation with American College of 
Life Underwriters, life insurance in- 
formation, national council meetings, 
“On to Minneapolis” and Research 
Bureau vice-chairmen 
were appointed by Mr. Witherspoon. 

One additional group, the Life Un- 
National 
Defense Savings, is in the process of 


year’s, 


special committees 


advisory. No 


derwriters’ Committee for 


formation. 
* 


Suspends Meetings 
Of Policyholders 


Plans for a new winter schedule of 
policyholder meetings, and renewal of 
the program satisfactorily tested last 
Spring, have been suspended due to 
general situa- 
tion, it was announced today by O. 
J. Arnold, president of Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis. 
“There has 
shown in the idea, especially by the 
life industry,” Mr. Arnold said, “that 
should this an- 
nouncement of our change in plans.” 


the present disturbed 


been so much interest 


we feel we make 


As s 
October Business 
Up 12.7 Per Cent 

New life insurance for October 
showed an increase of 12.7 per cent 
over October of last year, according 
toa report forwarded by The Asso- 
cation of Life Insurance Presidents 
to the United States Department of 
Commerce. The October amount was 
the largest for any month since De- 
tember of 1938. The total for the 
first ten months of this year was 7.5 
per cent greater than for the cofre- 
sponding period of 1940. 

The report aggregates the new 
paid-for business—not including re- 
Vivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions—of 39 United States companies 












































"My guess is he wants to surrender a policy." 


of the total life 
United 


having 81 per cent 
insurance outstanding in all 
States legal reserve companies. 

All classes contributed to the in- 
crease over October of last year, the 
New ordinary insur- 
$507,145,000 


increase of 


report shows. 


ance amounted to 
against $446,234,000—an 
13.7 per cent. Industrial 
was $148,388,000 
000—an 
Group 


insurance 
$146,465,- 
increase of 1.3 per cent. 
$74,794,000 
increase of 
month, the 


against 


insurance 
$55,244,000—an 
cent. For the 
new business of all classes of the 39 
companies was $730,327,000 
$647,943,000 for October of 
increase of 12.7 

For the first ten this 
year, the new business of all classes 
of the 39 companies was $6,508,843,- 
000 against $6,056,560,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1940—an in- 
crease of 7.5 per cent. New ordinary 
insurance amounted to $4,485,008,000 
against $4,214,893,000. 


was 
against 


35.4 per 


against 
1940—an 
per cent. 
months of 


Continue 1941 Seale 


Announcement is made by 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company that it will continue the 
same scale of dividends to policy- 
holders in 1942 as was paid in 1941. 
The 1942 dividend manual will be 
available for distribution to the 
agency force about December 1, ac- 
cording to Percy H. Evans, vice-presi- 


The 


dent and actuary of the company. 
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Life Counsel 
Complete Agenda 


Geoffrey S. Smith, assistant gen- 
eral counsel of the Office of Produc- 


tion Management, will be the guest 
speaker for the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 


Counsels to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria hotel in New York City on 
December 9-10. 

Formal papers at the convention 
will be presented by William H. 
Abell, associate counsel for Common- 
wealth Life; Frank L. Harrington, 
counsel for Massachusetts Protective; 
and Sterling Pierson, counsel for 
Equitable Society. The executive ses- 
sion will hear Douglas Henry, asso- 
ciate general counsel for National Life 
& Accident. 


Nears Volume Record 


While showing a paid business gain 
of 17.38 per cent for October com- 
pared with October, 1940, the State 
Mutual Life also neared its record 
for the amount of business paid for 
in one day in the history of the com- 
pany. The paid volume on October 30 


set a record that is equalled only by 
two other days in the recent history 
of the company, and at the same time 
gave State Mutual a 10-month gain of 
3.09 per 


cent over 1940. 











SAVE YOUR DOUGH! 


Preach Doctrine of Thrift and Sane Economy to Offset 
Fear and Hysteria of Present 


By WILSON SLICK, C.L.U. 


Manager, Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Penna. 


sides we hear it: “You better buy 


T sit great pressure is on! On all 


NOW —before it’s too late!” Like 


docile drools, we promptly obey. We 

buy TOO MUCH of what we need. 
The recent “run” on silk hose was 

a classic example of this buying hys- 


teria. All types of women dug into 
their savings to buy too many pairs of 
silk hose to cover all types of limbs, 
including the spindly, knock-kneed 
type, the old-fashioned, piano-leg style 
and the few with curvaceous curves. 
What will happen to these hoarders 





The First Line 


Fathers who believe in and acquire life insur- 


ance stand as a formidable barrier between their 
wives and children and the arch-enemy Poverty. 


Armored with such protection, 
they know that should they 


fail to survive, 


their loved 


ones will be safeguarded. 


Insurance agents are vital fac- 


tors in the formation of this 


first line of defense. 
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rudential 
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Many things, of course, 


of silk hose? 
Perhaps the silk will deteriorate 
through storage and folding; perhaps 
silk hose will be “out” in three months, 
It is always that way. 

The automobile industry has put on 
the pressure, too. We are led to be 
lieve that if we don’t buy TODAY our 
mode of locomotion in the near future 
may be an ox cart or a bicycle. 

The OPM, with a fanfare of press 
releases, announces a 26% per cent 
cut. A 26% per cent cut from what? 
Why, from 1940 production. What it 
fails to announce is that the “reduced” 
production will be 10 per cent 
AHEAD of the staggering totals of 
1938 and 1939. There will be cars for 
you and me—plenty of them. 

That famed go-getter, Harold Ickes, 
startingly announces there is only a 
10-day supply of gasoline in the East- 
ern Seaboard. So what? WHEN did 
we ever have more than a 10-day sup- 
ply? Never! So, each jobber fills his 
storage tanks, each motorist is afraid 
to run low, and keeps his tank full. 
An unusual demand or “run” is on, 
and we actually create a_ shortage 
through hysteria — and — incidentally 
run up the price for no apparent 


reason. 


Hysterical Buyers 

This hysteria reminds us of the days 
following the 1936 flood. There were 
hysterical buyers then. One man we 
know, who ordinarily bought one loaf 
of bread each day, rushed over to 
Ligonier and purchased 12 loaves. He 
and thousands of others actually DID 
create a food shortage in Johnstown. 
Furthermore, those who were the 
beneficiaries of the Red Cross took 
enough food for the whole neighbor- 
hood—not for one family. 

We are reminded of the day we took 
three guests to a certain wealthy golf 
club. The tees were free—right there 
in front of us. Each of my guests 
took at least three handsful—enough 
to do them for the season. Their 
pockets bulged with free tees. It was 
just a throw-back to the old days when 
we treated the livery-stable horse with 
contempt and drove him with all our 
strength. 

Let us keep our feet on the ground. 
Let us preach, teach and _ practice 
THRIFT. Let us become evangels of 
a new economic order: The new lodge 
of thought and opinion: THE SAVE 
YOUR DOUGH CLUB. Forget this 
hysteria! Carry on in a normal mat- 
ner. Buy what you must have. SAVE 
THE REST. Save for life insurance 
and Defense Bonds. Both are good 
investments. Both will help us in the 
years to come. 
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The Spectator Returns to the Insurance District 
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[Ast week the editorial headquarters and 
the New York sales department of The 
Spectator returned to their wonted place in 
the insurance district of downtown New 
York City. After a comparatively brief in- 
terlude uptown, The Spectator will again be 3 
in a location convenient to its many friends — 
in the insurance business, this time on the 4 






nineteenth floor at 102 Maiden Lane, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Spectator's new offices were rented 
through Horace S. Ely & Company and are 
in a modern building of setback type, with 
an exterior of white stone and ornamental 
iron, as seen in the accompanying photo- 
graph. The structure was designed by Clin- 
fon & Russell, architects, and was first 
opened for occupancy in 1930. 


_ um 


The Spectator has served insurance for just 

about three-quarters of a century, having 

been founded in Chicago in January, 1868, 

en by Charles D. Lakey and James H. Good- 
sell, and is one of the oldest insurance jour- 
nals in the world. In 1869 a branch office 
was established in New York City and by 
1890 that municipality had become sole 
headquarters. Today, only the editorial de- 
partment and the New York sales depart- 
ment are located in New York City, for in 
1932 the circulation, statistical and other 
divisions were transferred to their present 
establishment at Chestnut and 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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SUICIDE RECORD 


(Continued from page 11) 


suicides occurred between the ages of 
50 to 54. Possibly there was a higher 
ratio of suicides between the ages of 
60 to 64 when the difference in the 
number of living are considered. 

There has been long a belief that 
women mature earlier than mer. This 
is reflected in the fact that whereas 
the peak number of suicides for men 
are between the ages of 50 and 54, 
that women reach the numerical peak 
of suicide between the ages of 45 to 
19. 

The peak of negro male suicides is 
between the ages of 40 and 44 and 


colored women 30 to 34. This also 





seems in line with genetic laws re- 
lating to racial and sexual maturities. 

An accompanying table shows the 
distribution of suicide by causes as 
well as by race and sex as developed 
from reports made by the Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics. 

To supplement records supplied by 
health departments and to endeavor, 
if possible, to gain some insight into 
the prevalent methods by which those 
who were successful in ending their 
lives accomplished their purpose as 
well as the indicated cause of suicide, 
the assistance of the police chiefs of 
American cities was enlisted. Replies 
were received from 48 cities having 
a total population of 20,162,558 peo- 





ers of Men” agency plan 


intensive Home Office schools 








TRAINED—FOR REAL ACTION 


Training is a keynote in GUARANTEE MUTUAL'S “Build 
Many of our most successful genera! 
agents and field representatives got their start in our two-week 
As a result, they have gone into 
the field better prepared to earn a better living under our liberal 
contract, and to provide for their retirement by means of out 


unique Income Continuance Plan 


For details, write A. B. OLSON. 


Agency Vice President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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ple. In these cities there was a total 
number of suicides of 3288. The syj- 
cide death rate per one hundred thoy- 
sand population as drawn from the 
police records was the same as the 
suicide death rate for the 203 selected 
cities as denoted by the health de. 
partment reports. As between the two 
departments there were some slight 
variations as between individual cities 
due, undoubtedly, to difference in sta- 
tistical opinion. 

Forty-seven cities, excluding New 
York, with a combined population of 
12,694,558, had total deaths of 2025 
and a death hundred 
thousand of 16.0. Reports from these 
cities indicated that 88 per cent of all 
were accounted for by six 

They were, in their order: 
hanging and 
strangulation, asphyxiation, drowning 
and cutting instruments. 
the leading method, respon- 
sible for 564 deaths or 28 per 
cent of the suicides in those cities. 
Poisoning accounted for 18 per cent 
or 371 deaths, hanging and strangula- 
tion for 365 accounted for 18 per cent 
of the total also, asphyxiation for 15 
per cent or 310 deaths, drowning for 
5 per cent or 107 deaths, and cutting 
instruments for 4 per cent or 82 
deaths. To a variety of agencies were 
attributed 12 per cent or 226 of the 
individual there 
were quite decided departures from 


rate per one 


suicides 
agencies. 
firearms, poisoning, 
Firearms, 
were 


suicides. In cities 
the aggregate results. 

For instance, in Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland and Milwaukee, among the 
larger cities, hanging and strangula- 
tion were far more popular than fire- 
arms. In Cincinnati, Ohio, poison was 
the leading agency. In Minneapolis, 
Newark and Rochester, asphyxiation 
was the leading agency. The two cities 
which show the highest suicide death 
rate according to the police records 
among the 48 cities shown were San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. In both 
of these cities firearms were the lead- 
ing agency. This was true also of 
three of the four other California 
cities shown. In San Francisco, where 
asphyxiation was not as & 
cause, there was an exceptionally high 
record of miscellaneous means. There 
seems striking evidence that closer 
regulation in the sale of firearms and 
poisons would materially reduce the 
suicide rate. It will be noted that 
under ordinary circumstances eastet® 
and middle-western large cities af 
more rigid in their enforcement of 
firearm restrictions and in regulations 
concerning sale of poison. In thet 
cities other means are determined 
upon by the suicide and incidentally 
the rate of death is lower than # 
the cities where not too close a wateh 
(Concluded on page 22) 


listed 
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MOPPING UP ON THE TORONTO FRONT 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Managing Editor, The Spectator 
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AGENCY OFFICERS ELECT 


OHN H. EVANS, vice-president of the 

Ohio National Life, is new chairman 
of the executive committee for the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers. Vice- 
chairman is S. T. Whatley, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life. Four new members 
of the Agency Officers’ executive com- 
mittee are W. M. Rothaermel, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual; J. G. Steven- 
son, superintendent of agents, London 
Life; Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, 
Northwestern Mutual, and Vincent 8B. 
Coffin, vice-president, Connecticut Mu- 
tual. 





DOPTION of a nationwide pro- 
A gram for intermediate training 
of life institu- 
tional in nature and administration 


underwriters—to be 


-was an outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the recent annual joint con- 
vention of the Life Agency Officers 
and the Life Sales Re- 


Bureau at Toronto. The 


Insurance 
search 
program resulted from several months 
of deliberation on the part of the 
training which is 
Chester O. 


committee on 
headed by Fischer as 
chairman. 

The central office of administration 
for the program will be located at 
Hartford to afford convenient con- 
tact with the Agency Officers and the 
Bureau, of which it will be a part. 

The whole 


intermediate training 





During the recent convention of the Life Agency Officers and Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau in Toronto a two-inch mortar was among the weapons shown to delegates. 
Above you see an instructor describing firing methods to Bradford H. Walker, president 
of Life Insurance Company of Virginia at Richmond; W. W. Jaeger, vice-president of 
Bankers Life Company at Des Moines, and John A. Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual. 


theory is designed to fill the gap be- 
tween elementary training by com- 
panies individually and the work of 
the C.L.U. However, the plan will 
afford facilities for intermediate 
training to all underwriters, includ- 
ing many who do not intend to study 
for C.L.U. 

In many instances companies be- 
lieve that such an intermediate train- 
ing course, prepared and administered 
by them individually, would not only 
be too costly but would be subject to 
certain limitations. 





Shown demonstrating a Bren machine gun are W. Carlisle, superintendent of agencies 
for Mutual Life of Canada; Wallis Boileau, Jr., second vice-president of Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, and S. C. McEvenue of the Canada Life at Toronto. 


The Agency Officers believe that 
the plan which is proposed will af- 
ford distinct advantages. The indi- 
vidual company, whether large or 
small, would benefit as the institution 
benefits. The cost would be spread 
among all cooperating companies, and 
expensive duplication of material and 
effort would be avoided. A definite 
objective of the program would be 
to make competent and adequately 
compensated instructors available to 
the representatives of all companies 
cooperating in the activity, it being 
understood that time will be needed 
to build a staff of such instructors. 
Standard texts combining the best of 
the avaliable thinking in the business 
would be prepared, and classroom in- 
struction would be a practical possi- 
bility for the majority of agents, 
including many whose locations have 

(Concluded on page 32) 








RESEARCH BUREAU 
ELECTION RESULTS 


EW board chairman of the Life In- 

surance Sales Research Bureau is 
Ford D. Albritton, vice-president and 
manager of agencies, Great Southern 
Life. Vice-chairman is J. G. Parker, gen- 
eral manager, Imperial Life. The bu- 
reau's executive committee is composed 
of W. S. Penny, Sun Life of Canada, 
chairman; Ford D. Albritton, Great 
Southern Life; Chester O. Fischer, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; R. E. Irish, Union Mu- 
tual, and F. Hobert Haviland, Connecti- 
cut General. 
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NYLIC FOR 


A Successful Agency 


Nylic for Agents, a system of benefits for persistent and 
successful agents, was started by the New York Life 
Insurance Company in 1896. The primary purposes of 


this special agency plan, commonly referred to as Nylic, are: 


to encourage men and women of ability and integrity to engage in selling 


life insurance as a life career; 


to offer the Company’s agents an opportunity to qualify under the rules 
of Nylic for a monthly income, in addition to current commissions, payable 
in the third and subsequent years of an agent’s membership in Nylic up to 


and including the twentieth year; 


to offer the agents an opportunity to earn the right to receive a monthly 
income fo: life after qualifying for 20 consecutive years under the rules of 


Nylic; 


to give the Company a corps of permanent agents and thereby to provide 


policyholders with greater continuity of personal service. 


All Nylic payments to an agent are determined by the 
volume, incidence and persistency of his business in accord- 
ance with the terms of his Nylic agreement. An annual 


minimum volume must be produced. 


Nylic for Agents rewards and encourages increased 
length of service with the Company. During an agent's first 
20 years in Nylic, his rate of compensation per $1,000 of 
insurance on which the Nylic monthly income is based, 's 
increased at the end of 5 years, 10 years and 15 years of 
continuous Nylic membership. After qualifying for 20 


consecutive years, the agent becomes a Senior Nylic and 






receives a monthly life income. 
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AGENTS... 
Plan Since 1896 


Before he becomes a Senior Nylic an agent’s member- 
ship in Nylic and qualification for Nylic payments are 
subject to his continuing in good standing under his agency 
contract with the Company, and his compliance with the 
rules and regulations of the Company. However, after he 
becomes a Senior Nylic he will receive regular monthly 
income checks for life, whether he has an agency contract with 
the Company or not, provided only that he does not enter 
the service of another life insurance company. Most Senior 
Nylics do have an agency contract with the Company and 
continue to write a substantial new business, thus increasing 
their incomes by first and renewal commissions on such 


business. 


There are now nearly 1,000 living Senior Nylics and 
the present average Senior Nylic income check is nearly $100 
per month. The average age when agents become Senior 


Nylics has been about 55. 


With this special agency plan which promotes and 
rewards long continuity of service, New York Life agents 
have a unique incentive to render the best possible service 


to their clients. 


The experience of the Company with WNylic since 1896 
shows that it benefits all concerned—the agent and Com- 


pany, the policyholder and beneficiary. 


It is not the purpose of this advertisement to describe all of the benefits, rules and conditions of 


‘‘Nylic for Agents." For complete information about the Nylic agreement now being made with 


new'y appointed New York Life agents, see the Company's booklet entitled ‘‘Nylic No. 3.” 








NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Investment 


A. T. & T. Debenture Held 
Legal by Sup’t L. H. Pink 


Purchase of the $90,000,000 deben- 
tures of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. by three life insurance 
quite legal, being 
legitimate buying of securities for in- 
vestment, and neither speculation nor 
a “joint obligation.” That was the 
decision reached by Insurance Super- 
intendent Louis H. Pink of New York, 
based upon an opinion by the insur- 
ance department’s counsel, Leonard 
M. Gardner, and expressed in a letter 
addressed to Emmett F. Connely, 
president of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America, who had writ- 
ten to Superintendent Pink suggesting 
that the purchase violated New York 
State law on the purchase of securi- 
ties by insurance companies (Sect. 78, 
Subsect. 2.) 

That law, according to 
Gardner, “prohibits life companies 
from underwriting securities and en- 
tering into a joint obligation to pur- 
chase securities.” His opinion con- 
tinues: “I have seen copies of thé 
documents used in the purchase of 
these securities and have studied the 
present law and the law prior to the 
new insurance law and the record of 
the Armstrong investigation. In an 
underwriting there is a purchase for 


companies was 


Counsel 


resale. The companies did not buy 
for resale in this case but for invest- 
ment. The documents show that each 
company was severally liable for the 
amount of its agreement to purchase 
and, therefore, there was no joint 
obligation.” 

Superintendent Pink, in his letter 
to Mr. Connely, recognized that, be- 
sides the legal phase, there was the 
problem of how 


larger securities 





Departmental 





The Home of 








should be distributed. Life insurance 
companies, he observed, “represent 
perhaps more than any other institu- 
tion the plain people of this country, 
but have no desire to secure more than 
their fair proportion of the good se- 
curities offered.”” While the method of 
private sale has met with criticism, it 
has some advantages over public sale, 
“as it permits both the seller and 
buyer to agree upon terms which are 
mutually satisfactory and encourages 
the distribution of securities at a min- 
imum of expense. The difficulty 
with compulsory public sale is that 


the terms are fixed solely by the seller 





Home Office 








Bt 
Years of Steady Growth 
Makes for Confidence in 
the Future 


MONUMEN 
INSURANCE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


. 


TAL LI 
COMPAN 
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The Magic Word in 

getting interviews: C 
““NON-CANCELLABLE” ° 
1 
PROVIDENT . 
COMPLETE PROTECTION °* 
is : 
non-cancellable! . 
e 
c 
PROVIDENT! 
Life and Accident o 
Insurance Company ‘ 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 


and may not be satisfactory or fair 
to the purchaser. There is also a 
danger that, in times of 
prices may be forced higher than their 
real worth.” 

Mr. Pink also pointed out “that 
compulsory public sale was never pala- 
table to the life companies and that 
three of them filed briefs with the 
S.E.C. in opposition to this method 


scarcity, 


before the ruling was made. In view 
of the decision, there seemed to be 
nothing to do but cooperate with the 
S.E.C. and see how it worked.” It 
would seem, according to Superinten- 
dent Pink, that neither the S.E.C. noi 
the investment bankers themselves 
have succeeded in working out a sat- 
isfactory method for distributing se- 
curities. 


Management 


A.L.C. Secretary Reports 
On Policy Changes 

Various important policy develop- 
ments of 1941 were summarized at 
the thirty-sixth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention at Chicago 
by F. Edward Huston, secretary of 
the A.L.C., who said that the past 
year “has witnessed the beginning of 
a cycle in which non-participating 
rates and reserves are being increased 
as a result of the continued downward 
trend in interest yields.” In that con- 
nection he estimated that “from Oct. 
1. 1940, to the end of this year 20 per 
cent of the non-participating com- 
panies will have adopted 3 per cent 
interest reserves and over 50 per cent 
will have increased premiums and de- 
creased the interest rate guaranteed 
on settlement options and annuities 
generally to 2% per cent for annv- 
ities and about evenly divided between 
212 and 3 per cent for settlement op- 
tions. Several companies are adopt- 
ing 2 per cent interest for annuities 
and policy proceeds left with the com- 
pany.” 

At the same time, reported Mr. 
Huston, “we are also approaching the 
end of a cycle in which a number of 
midwestern and western participating 
companies are changing from 3% 
3 per cent interest reserves. . . . There 
is also a slow but continued trend to 
ward the adoption of 5 per cent it 
terest for policy loans.” And he fore 
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sees that “still another cycle will be- 
gin during the coming year in which 
a number of large mutual companies 
plan to further reduce the interest 
rate to 2% and 2% per cent on re- 
serves and to 2 and 2% per cent on 
settlement options and annuities.’ 

Also, “trends in policy forms may 
be noted by observing the forms 
adopted and those discontinued during 
the year. The plans adopted consist 
almost entirely of some form of term 
insurance and many are keyed to the 
Social Security retirement age of 65. 

Six prominent companies an- 
nuunced the discontinuance of all 
single-premium endowment forms and 
four companies have discontinued such 
forms with duration of less than 20 
years.” 

Among other developments noted by 
Mr. Huston are: Several companies 
have substituted an instalment refund 
annuity for the single-premium cash 
refund annuity; a number of large 
companies have liberalized their air 
travel restrictions by now providing 
standard insurance for those who fly 
as fare-paying passengers on sched- 
uled air lines in the United States; 
some companies have adopted war 
clauses, and “many stock companies 
are placing increased emphasis on 
participating business.” 

Mr. Huston reported that the mor- 
tality table recommended recently by 
Non-Forfeiture 
Committee “indicated a decided im- 
provement in mortality at the older 


the Commissioners’ 


ages, as well as at the younger ages.” 
He also listed the advantages of the 
” model legislation pro- 
posed by the Commissioners’ Commit- 
tee “To Study Non-Forfeiture Bene 
fits and Related Matters.” 


“non-forfeiture 


Medical 


Metropolitan Life Statisti- 
cians Study Pneumonia 


The increasing use of the new 
“sulfa” drugs is held largely respon- 
sible for the phenomenal reduction in 
the death rate from pneumonia by one- 
half in the past three or four years, 
according te a recent study by the 
Statisticians of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., who state that “the 
record for 1941 is particularly strik- 
ing because the rate has continued to 


fall this year despite the occurrence 
of a widespread epidemic of influenza 
in the early months of the year. In- 
deed, the winter of 1940-41 marks the 
first time on record that the mortality 
from pneumonia has materially de- 
clined when epidemic influenza was 
prevalent.” 

Nevertheless, it was stressed that 
prevention of deaths from pneumonia 
still depends much upon the prompt- 
ness with which the patient calls the 
doctor. The statisticians pointed out 
that in 40 per cent of the fatal cases 
studied the doctor was not called until 
the fourth day of the illness or later, 
and in 12 per cent not until the eighth 
day or later. 


Contributing Causes 

The Metropolitan Life statisticians 
further emphasize the great numbe1 
of cases of pneumonia complicated by 
other serious diseases, which are more 
or less responsible for the fatal] out- 
come of the pneumonia. Pointing out 
the greatly increased concentration of 
pneumonia deaths today among in- 
fants and young children on the one 
hand and old people on the other, the 
statisticians stated: “In infancy many 
of these fatalities were associated 
with prematurity, congenital defects 
or weakness, malnutrition, mental de- 
ficiency, or intercurrent or preceding 
infections of a serious nature. At the 
older ages a majority had previously 
been suffering from chronic diseases 
of the heart, brain or kidneys, asso- 
ciated with hardening of the arteries 
and high blood pressure, and from 


chronic respiratory conditions, such as 
bronchitis and asthma. Indeed, it was 
the physicians’ judgment in approxi- 
mately one-fourth of these fatal cases 
charged to pneumonia that death was 
due primarily to the complicating dis- 


ease.” 

Although it is dangerous in science 
to predict that something can never 
be done, the statisticians forecast that 
“we are approaching a minimum fig- 
ure for pneumonia mortality below 
which it is unlikely that the disease 
can be reduced. Already in 1940, 
death rates below 10 per 100,000 from 
pneumonia among white Industrial 
policyholders of the company have 
been recorded at ages 5 to 34 years, 
and, among the women, at ages 35 to 
44, the rate was only slightly above 
10. It is at these ages that the reduc- 
tion in the death rate from pneumonia 
has been relatively greatest.” 


Production 


Northwestern National Life 
Has More Small Buyers 


The number of small buyers of life 
insurance has shown a sharp increase, 
according to the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. in reporting 
an October upturn in sales. The re- 
port showed a jump of 46 per cent in 
the number of $1,000 policies written 
in this October, compared with the 
figures for October, 1940. Because of 
the larger proportion of small buyers, 
the average size of policies written 
during October, 1941, declined to 
$2,514 from $2,657 a year ago, at the 
same time that the company’s Ordi- 
nary sales increased to $6,121,968 for 
the month, compared with $5,095,740 
in October, 1940. 


OUR BEST YEAR, 1941, 


Was a Result Of The 


LIFETIME INCREASING INCOME PLAN 


Liberal first year plus bonus second year commis- 


sions. 


Lifetime service commissions. 
Extra compensation for preferred business. 
Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 


. 4-Phase Educational Program pointing to C.L.U. 
Address Agency Inquiries To: 
M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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This was the headline: 


IF YOU LOVE YOUR WIFE 
KEEP THIS MAN IN HER LIFE 


Thousands — yes, millions — of 
Americans read it in Time, in 
August; in the Saturday Evening 
Post in September; looked at the 
attractive illustration, went on to 
read the rest of the ad, right down 
to the signature at the bottom, 
which was: 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 








Among those millions of read 
ers were the editors of TIDE, the 
News Magazine of Advertising and 
Marketing, a publication on the 
preferred reading list of the na 
tion’s leading advertising and sell 
ing executives 

There, said those a 
Stopper! And so, in TIDE’s issuc 
of October Ist, the Bankers/ife ad 
headline appeared in the Stoppers 
Column, along with 24 ot! 


editors, 1S 


otners, €x 
tolling the virtues of various com 
modities from tires 

In seven Novem 
ber. 1934—the TIDE 
have chosen seven Bankers/sfe ad 


to toothpaste 
years since 


eaitors of 


headlines for listing in its Stoppers 
Column. That's an average of one 
a year—and a right good average 
too, fou Il agree. 

In their editorial sanctum, the 
men who make TIDE Magazine 
read national advertising with the 
critical but unbiased eyes of ex 
perts. To win TIDE’s approval, 
an advertising headline must have 
appeal show manship 

a very definite urge to the read 
er to read on! 

In seven years, TIDE’s editors 
said, in effect that 
Bankers/sfe ad-headlines have em 
bodied those qualities 

TIDE’s recognition is a chal 
lenge to us to keep on telling the 
American public the story of life 
insurance—and especially the story 
of Bankersi/fe insurance force 
fully, dramatically, effectively 


drama 


have seven 


Bankers /7f/e Company 


DES./MOINES 
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SUICIDE RECORD 


(Concluded from page 16) 


is imposed upon restrictive firearm 
use. It might be held that deaths 
from poisoning and from firearms 
were largely preventable. Accepting 
this hypothesis, then, almost half of 
the deaths in 1940 from suicide in 
these might well have been 
prevented. 

There were forty-one cities which 
apportioned the motivating cause of 
suicides in their communities. These 
cities had a total population of 8,- 
938,694. The deaths therein from 
suicide was 1503 with a death rate 
of 16.8. This was slightly higher than 
the total average death rate including 
those cities which did not apportion 
suicides by motivating causes. There 
was a general impression among 
those who commented on this form 
of apportioning suicides by insipient 
causes that to a large extent financial 
needs and affairs of the heart were 
so interlocked that a positive selec 
tion was almost impossible. However, 


cities 


five motivations were given as ac- 
counting for 62 per cent of all sui- 
‘ides. Thirty-eight 
suicides were given as of 
mined origin. The most prolific moti- 
vation was despair which occasioned 


per cent of the 
undeter- 


28 per cent of the suicides or 41% 
actually. Mental disorders caused 34] 
more or 18 per cent of the total. 
Marital troubles accounted for 8 per 
cent or 170, business reverses 6 pe! 
cent or 123 and thwarted love 2 pet 
cent or 48 different suicides. These 
statistics were available for 40 cities 
having a combined population of 11,- 

which there were 1785 
Despair was the 


223,864 in 
suicides. largest 
known cause of suicide in Los An 
geles as it was in Newark, Oakland. 
Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Asheville, N. C.; Denver, Colo.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Rochester, N. Y. Mental disorders 
actual cause in Boston, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee and 
San Francisco. The largest number of 
suicides because of thwarted love was 
in Los Angeles, Cal., where seven were 
considered to have taken their lives 
because of such a reverse. 


led as an 


Since the beginning of life insur 
ance in America, the question of sui 
cide has been a pertinent one. Many 
of the early objectors to life insur 
ance, particularly those who decried 
it on religious grounds, saw in the 
life insurance benefit an incentive to 
suicide. As a matter of fact, men in 
the late 19th century and early 20th 
who were faced with financial or pas 
sion problems which they deemed im- 
possible for them to solve prepared to 
die by first securing sizable life in- 








surance policies. To counteract this 
nefarious use of life insurance, the 
companies inserted into their policies 
a clause limiting their liability for 
stated period, usually two years, from 
the date of issuance of the policy 
This rather effectively eliminated the 
direct use of life insurance in the 
planning of a suicide. Naturally, in. 
asmuch as suicides are decisions of 
the moment, life insurance ownership 
has no greater bearing on a suicide 
than has the ownership of any other 
property. 
Reports have 
143 legal reserve life 
panies having insurance outstanding 
totaling $72,659,041 or approximately 
62 per cent of the total life insurance 
in force. These companies had an 
average policy in force of $1150. They 
paid during 1940 491,699 claims with 
benefits amounting to $494,173,861 for 


been secured from 


Insurance com- 


an average claim of $1,005. Only 
3.6 per cent of the total death claims 
paid by these companies in 1940 was 
due to claims from suicides, and there 


4 number 


were only 2 per cent of the 
of claims made which were classified 
as suicide claims. Nevertheless, there 
10,065 claims paid where the 


suicide, 


were 
death cause was given as 
while the total amount paid to bene- 
ficiaries of deaths caused by suicide 
totaled $18,025,195. 


; + - le + 
to indicate that last 


This would seem 
year life insur- 
ance companies paid some $30,000,000 
because of untimely deaths through 
self-destruction. Of some significane¢ 
it would seem, further, is the fact 
that whereas the average claim paid 
in 1940 by these 143 companies was 
but $1,005 and the average policy in 
force was $1,150, the average suicide 
1,796. The suicide 


‘ 


size of 


t 
claims paid was $ 
claim was almost twice the 
the average claim paid. 

Fifteen Canadian companies having 
$7,059,714,011 outstanding 
with an average policy in force of 
$2,446 and who paid last year 12,758 
death claims for an amount of $32, 
379,344 and an average claim payj- 
ment of $2,538, paid 3 per cent of 


e-, 


insurance 


this as a result of suicides. Three 
hundred and twenty-eight claims to 
taling $970,919 and an average of 
$2,960 was paid as a result of suicides. 

Twelve Fraternals and Assessments 
having a total insurance in force of 
$1,706,943,634 with an average policy 
in force of $1,079, paid last year 19,556 
in death claims for an amount o 
$23,492,964 and an average claim pay 
ment of $1,201. Only 1.4 per cem 
of their claims were due to suicide 
and their average death claim pay 
ment as a result of suicide was bit 
$8 higher than the total average clail 
payment. These fraternals paid 26 
claims for a total amount of $337,508. 
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We Are Building Futures 


We have just set up an Agency Division, in which 
the entire staff, headed by an Agency Vice Presi- 
dent. came from our own ranks. 










The seven men who comprise this staff have total 
combined service of 134 years. Every one of them 
has worked as an Agent in the field. No one of 
them ever worked for any other insurance company. 


hen tells the story better than any other way we 
know of how Shield Men are building futures. 


The NATIONAL LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT IN CECOIu 


NATIONAL 
ne A. CRAIG, Chairman of the Board\ a aaenaeaC. R. CLEMENTS, Prosidoodly 













ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 








NATIONAL BLDG. 


TENNESSEE 


HOME OFFICE 


NASHVILLE 


SMIELOS 




















































WE GIVE THANKS 
During the past years we have built ou! 
homes, our business enterprises with the 
hope of finding security and contentment 
for, the later years of life—secure in rights 
earned by the “nental and physic al hardships and sacri- 
fices endured by those before us to establish that 
liberty which we have inherited as a Vital part of our 
existence 
Today that hope is gone for years to come—as from 
1oW on every plan for the future must be predicated 
ipon preserving our right to live as a free people, ir 
our own Country and under our own form of Govern- 
ment, but we thank God from the depths of our hearts 
this Thanksgiving time that this change in our out- 
look of life, which was forced upon us, will not, can- 
not destroy what we have built and worked for 


but will bring a new cohesion and strength to the 
American people which will weld together an in- 
vincible nation 

We thank God for the privilege of being citizens of 


the United States of America 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
“The Friendly Company™ 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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A NEW PLAN 


“Three-Fold Security’—a new Fidelity plan just 
released—meets the three basic insurance needs 
of the great middle income group—today’s insur- 
ance buyers. The plan, wrapped in one easily 
owned package—and priced right for this market 
—offers this three-fold security. 

$50 a month at age 65, guaranteed as long as 
you live, and if you die before 65— 

$50 a month to your wife for ten years, and in 
addition— 

$1,000 in cash to square you with the world and 
take care of those last expenses. 

Easy to understand—easy to own—easy to sell 
—the new Fidelity Three-Fold Security plan meets 
the insurance needs of the vast middle income 
group. 


i DELITY MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. Presuient 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The third and final sales meeting of the Accident and 
Health Club of New York was held Nov. 18, in the Great 
Hall of the Chamber of Commerce building. 


The Accident and Health Underwriters Association of 
Newark held a meeting Nov. 14. Zenn Kaufman spoke on 
“Showmanship in Business.” 


A committee headed by Harold Gordon, chairman of the 
Accident and Health Underwriters Conference, has been 
appointed to serve on the committee handling the Chicago 
Accident and Health Executives Dinner. The dinner will 
be held during the third week of January in Chicago. 

The Officers and Executives committee of the Health and 
Accident Underwriters Conference will entertain the 
Governing Committee of the Bureau’ of Personal Accident 
and Health Underwriters. 

The Chicago Association of Life Underwriters recently 
combined its monthly luncheon meeting with the year’s 
first sales clinic. Denis B. Maduro, leading New York 
attorney, was guest speaker at both meetings. At the 
luncheon meeting he spoke on “A New Approach to Busi- 
ness Insurance,” and during the sales clinic he discussed 
“Taxation.” 

The Mobile, Alabama, Association of Life Underwriters 
has doubled its membership since a drive was launched in 
June. 

The Fox River Valley, Wisconsin, Association of Life 
Underwriters held its annual “Fun Night” for members 
and their wives and friends Nov. 14. 

The annual sales congress of the Milwaukee Association 
of Life Underwriters will be held next April 16. 

E. L. Carson, Milwaukee of the 
Society of New York, has been appointed chairman of the 
committee of members of the Wisconsin Association of 
Life Underwriters, which has been appointed to aid the 
sales of United States defense stamps and bonds. 

W. T. Whitehead, director of sales promotion of the 
Kansas City Life, will be the principal speaker at the 
monthly luncheon meeting of the Dallas Association of 
Life Underwriters. The meeting takes place Nov. 21. John 
L. Burke, of the Travelers of Hartford, has been elected a 
director of the Dallas association. 

The Los Angeles Chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters 
will devote its entire meeting on Nov. 26 to a panel dis 
cussion of the new Federal Revenue Act. 


manager Equitable 


The Gadsden, Alabama, Association of Life Underwriters 
has just been organized. Howard Striplin, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life of Springfield, is president. B. L. Carter, 
Metropolitan Life of New York, is vice-president, and W. 
S. Vance, Mutual Life of New York, is secretary. 

The Iowa Quarter-Million Dollar Club held its fall meet- 
ing at Des Moines on Nov. 9-10. 

J. Elliott Hall, general agent of the Penn Mutual of 
Philadelphia at Newark, N. J., was guest speaker of the 
luncheon meeting of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Northern New Jersey, Nov. 13. 

A joint meeting of the Cincinnati Life Underwriters 
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Association and the Cincinnati Chapter of the Ohio Society 
of Certified Public Accountants, was held Nov. 14. ' 

Charles J. Zimmerman, former president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, was guest speaker at 
the luncheon meeting of the Life Supervisors Association 
of Northern New Jersey on Nov. 18. 

Congressman Weksey E. Disney, of Oklahoma, addressed 
the Baltimore Life Underwriters Association at the Lord 
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CRAMBLING around, knee deep in proofs and cuts and 
S other printing paraphernalia being assembled for the 
1941-42 edition of the Prominent Patrons of Life Insur- 
ance Number of The Spectator, which will be distributed 
just two weeks from now, I find that I very closely ap- 
proach that goal prescribed by all successful men when 
they give out with how to get ahead in life. 
work, they will say, and learn to enjoy every minute of the 
working day. Well, each year when I am at work on the 
big special number, I really get frame of mind 
where I can appreciate the meaning of this advice. There 
is a satisfaction about helping to assemble this publica- 
tion, which contains such a wealth of vital information 
and advice. There may be times during the year when I 


Love your 


into a 


am unable to see a general agent or a big personal pro- 
ducer, but when, in name of the institution of life insur- 
ance, I call upon the leaders in national affairs for a few 
words on the benefits of life insurance to the individual 
and to the country, unstinted support comes pouring in. 
So generous, in fact, is this outside sales help that I fear 
that it is too much taken for granted and too little used 
by many agents. A letter from your President, from the 
governor of your state, or unqualified endorsement of this 
form of property from nationally known business men 
often will actually motivate a prospect to buy insurance 
and can never fail to help in building up a favorable re- 
action. 


HEN, I always remember the time I forgot some papers 
T in the office of a real estate man, included among which 
was a copy of the Prominent Patrons Number. He paged 
through it and reminded himself that he wanted to sign 
up for a sizable contract in annuities, so help me, and 
even went ahead and bought it—he said—from a fellow 
who dropped in on a cold canvass call. Not that he did not 
know any life insurance salesmen, but because he knew 
too many of them, including uncles and cousins. He didn't 
want to get in bad with any of his friends, so he more oF 
less “bootlegged” his purchase. In the forthcoming edition 
of this great sales document will be found a great many 
new letters from business and professional men all over 
the country. Also, letter from policyholders who gave US 
their endorsements fifteen and twenty years ago and who 
are more enthusiastic about life insurance advantages 
now than ever before. There will be a group of letters 
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Pe NEWS 


Baltimore Hotel recently. Clayton Demarest, Jr., and 
David Goodman are co-chairmen of the membership com- 
mittee of the association, which is planning a drive. 

Oscar E. Carlin, a leading producer of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston, at Columbus, led a discussion on 
“Life Insurance in Action,” at the ninth annual fall semi- 
nar of the Columbus Life Underwriters Association held 
last week in that city. 








By Frank Ellington 




















from the presidents of various American colleges and 
universities and another group of messages, directed to 
the insuring public, from outstanding heads of state in- 
surance departments. This feature should be appreciated 
by agents who have been troubled with counselloritis. 


OT that I am trying to sell the publication, because 
N you who read this piece receive the special along 
with the regular issue, but I would like to see every 
general agent have an extra copy provided for his recep- 
tion room table. I feel certain that the customer who has 
to wait a few minutes will find constructive and interest- 
ing reading matter inside the covers of the Prominent 
Patrons Number and the issue is good for a full year. The 
prospect out there on that waiting stint ought to have a 
chance to know what F.D.R., G-Man Hoover and Sophie 
Tucker think of life insurance before catching up on 
who has been made a new vice-president and what the 
Home Office Life Underwriters did, as contained in the 
prevailing supply of reception room reading matter. Come 
to think of it, it would be a smart life insurance man who 
thought to send his own and nine other selected dentists 
each a copy of this publication. It would have just the 
right psychological twist; encouraging thrift—so the 
clients could pay their bills—and being of a staid, con- 
servative nature in keeping with the general atmosphere 
of the environment. I am not, please be assured, kidding. 
Such a piece of literature placed in the office of every 
dentist would constitute a fine piece of public relations. 


? his appearance on the radio program with Dale 
Carnegie recently, President Lewis W. Douglas, of the 
Mutual Life of New York, gave as his choice of all the 
Virtues necessary for success, the quality of constancy. 
“Give me the man who always does his present job well,” 
said Mr. Douglas, “the man of constancy—the man with 
firmness of mind; with persevering resolution; with 
Steady, unshaken determination, and I’ll show you a man 
whose future takes care of itself.” This pattern of man- 
kind will prevail in any kind of business or conditions, 
but the formula certainly applies with full force to the 
man in the business of life insurance—a business which is 
In itself the personification of constancy. 





COMPANIES 


The California-Western States Life of Sacramento has 
appointed three new agency managers. William F. Savale 
is the manager of the new Bay City agency in San Fran- 
cisco. Grant McGlade has been promoted to manager of 
the Spokane Agency, succeeding George Fallquist, ap- 
pointed accident and health supervisor in Spokane. Louis 
R. Cook has been named manager of the Fort Worth, 
Texas, Agency. 

R. A. Clark has been appointed assistant actuary of the 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Company of Columbus. 

The Connecticut General Life of Hartford has announced 
a five-day work week for home office employees. It is the 
first Hartford life insurance company to have a five-day 
week the year round. 

The Republic National Life of Dallas pledged a million- 
dollar monthly production for the month following its 
August convention, and during the month rolled up $1,406,- 
341. During October total production was $1,121,658. 

William P. Dougherty, formerly assistant manager at 
Philadelphia for the John Hancock Mutual Life of Boston, 
has been transferred to Reading, Pa. 

The Canada Life Assurance Company has appointed E. 
E. Campbell, assistant manager at the Los Angeles branch, 
agency assistant from the head office of Toronto. The 
Hollywood and Los Angeles branches are being amalga- 
mated under the management of Neil Burton, manager 
at Hollywood. Offices will be in Los Angeles. 

The National Life of Vermont will continue its present 
basie dividend scale on all forms of insurances and retire- 
ment annuities into 1942. 

The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia has awarded a 
6 per cent salary bonus to its employees effective Sept. 1. 

Theodore E. Seelye, vice-president of Day and Zimmer- 
man, Inc., has been elected to the board of directors. 

E. Robert Shannon has been appointed manager of the 
Columbus, Ohio, branch office of the Occidental Life of 
California. 

The Ohio State Life reports that business written in 
October was 12 per cent greater than business for October 
of last year. 

The National Life & Accident Insurance Company has 
moved into part of its new home office building at the 
corner of Union Street and Seventh Avenue, Nashville. 

The Bankers Life of Des Moines has appointed Doreathea 
Kuester as agency cashier at Columbus, Ohio. Andrew C. 
Webster has been appointed assistant manager of the 
selection department, to be associated with Leigh Cruess, 
vice-president and manager of the department. 

Total production of the four New York City agencies 
of the Mutual Benefit Life of Newark for the month of 
October was 133 per cent greater than in October, 1940. 
During the ten months of this year the group had already 
exceeded the total 1940 production by 5.6 per cent. 

The Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., has opened a 
branch office in Augusta, Ga. 

Service awards were made to ten employees of the 
Atlantic Life of Richmond at the annual banquet of em- 
ployees held recently at the Hotel Jefferson. 
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Amer. Exp. 3% Reserve 


PARTICIPATING 
Ret.* 
Life Endowment Inc. 
20- Ins. 


Ord. at 60 At 65 Year to 65 
15 16.31 17.53 18.64 47.31 28.10 
16 16.62 17.92 19.07 47.38 28.75 
17 16.94 18.34 19.53 47.44 29.44 
18 17.28 18.77 20.01 47.51 30.16 


18.01 19.72 21.04 47.67 31.73 


20 

21 18.40 8=6©20,23 «21.60 47.75 32.57 
22 18.80 20.78 22.18 47.84 33.47 
23 19.23 21.35 2280 47.94 39 
24 19.67 21.96 23.46 48.04 35.40 
25 20.14 22.61 24.15 48.15 36.44 
26 20.63 23.29 24.89 48.26 37.56 
27 21.15 24.03 25.66 48.39 38.73 
28 21.69 24.81 26.49 48.52 39.97 
29 22.26 25.64 27.36 48.67 41.30 
30 22.85 26.53 28.29 48.83 42.70 
31 23.48 27.48 29.28 49.00 44.20 
32 24.14 28.50 30.33 49.18 45.80 
33 24.84 29.60 31.46 49.38 47.52 
34 25.58 30.79 32.66 49.60 49.34 
35 26.36 32.07 33.95 49.85 51.28 
36 27.17 33.46 35.33 50.11 53.39 
37 28.04 3496 36.82 50.41 55.63 
38 28.95 36.61 38.42 50.73 58.06 
39 29.92 38.41 40.15 51.09 60.68 
40 30.94 40.38 42.02 51.48 63.51 
41 32.03 42.56 44.04 51.92 66.60 
42 33.18 4497 46.25 52.41 69.95 
43 34.40 47.65 48.67 52.95 73.61 
44 35.70 50.66 51.31 53.55 77.62 
45 37.08 54.06 5422 5422 82.03 
46 38.55 57.92 57.43 54.96 86.89 
47 40.12 62.34 60.99 55.78 92.30 
48 41.78 67.48 64.95 56.69 98.33 
49 43.56 73.50 69.41 57.70 105.08 
50 45.45 80.66 74.43 58.81 112.71 
51 47.46 80.13 60.04 121.38 
52 49.60 86.67 61.40 131.30 
53 51.89 94.26 6290 142.83 
54 54.33 103.15 6455 156.35 
55 56.93 113.74 66.36 172.44 
56 59.70 68.36 

57 62.66 70.55 

58 65.83 72.96 

59 69.21 75.59 

60 72.83 78.48 

61 76.70 81.65 

62 80.85 85.12 

63 85.29 88.90 

64 90.04 93.05 

65 95.14 97.56 


* Rates per $1,500 of Insurance. 





Paciric MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


Participating ard Non-Participating Regular Annual Premium Rates ver $1,000 






Ret.* 
Life Endowment Inc. 
Paid Ins. 
at 60 At 65 Year to 65 
13.05 14.13 15.42 44.56 23.27 
13.30 14.52 15.85 44.58 23.92 
13.59 14.93 10.29 44.60 24.61 
13.92 15.36 16.76 44.63 25.33 
14.27 15.81 17.26 44.66 26.08 
14.63 16.29 17.78 44.69 26.85 
14.97 16.77 18.30 44.70 27.65 
15.34 17.28 18.85 44.71 28.49 
15.73 17.82 19.43 44.73 29.37 
16.13 18.39 20.05 44.75 30.30 
16.56 19.01 20.71 44.79 31.28 
17.01 19.67 21.41 44.84 32.34 
17.50 20.39 22.16 44.92 33.45 
18.00 21.12 22.90 45.00 34.64 
18.54 21.94 23.75 45.10 35.91 
19.10 22.81 24.65 45.20 37.26 
19.66 23.72 25.58 45.39 38.69 
20.25 24.71 26.58 45.42 40.20 
20.88 25.77 27.66 45.56 41.82 
21.55 26.93 28.81 45.72 43.55 
22.24 28.18 30.04 45.89 45.42 
23.05 29.61 31.43 46.16 47.45 
23.89 31.16 32.93 46.45 49.65 
24.77 32.85 34.42 46.76 52.04 
25.69 34.69 36.13 47.10 54.66 
26.67 36.74 38.00 47.48 57.50 
27.69 38.98 40.02 47.88 60.58 
28.75 42.19 48.31 63.93 
29.89 44.42 48.79 67.53 
31.08 47.03 49.32 71.39 
32.25 . . 
35.06 55.66 51.19 84.98 
36.52 59.22 51.92 90.42 
38.08 63.47 52.73 96.54 
39.72 68.29 53.61 103.47 
41.46 73.43 54.57 111.35 
43.29 79.73 55.63 120.41 
45.24 86.07 56.78 130.91 
47.30 94.57 58.03 143.22 
49.49 104.77 59.40 157.87 
51.80 60.90 
54.25 62.53 
56.86 64.32 
59.62 66.26 
62.55 68.39 
65.67 70.71 
68.98 73.23 
72.51 75.99 
76.27 79.00 
80.27 82.64 


Income of $10 per month for 120 months certain (male) 


Effective July, 1941 
NON-PARTICIPATING 
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The Reliance Life Adopts 
War Clause 

The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pa., has adopted 
a combination aviation and war rider 
effective Oct. 20. This rider follows 
the general practice of companies 
which previously have announced re- 
strictions on applicants of military 
ages. Liability under the rider is 
limited to return of premiums paid 
or reserves, whichever is greater. The 
Reliance Life stipvlates that in Min- 
nesota, which rules out coverage when 
there is any possibility the applicant 
will train for a pilot’s license or ser- 
vice in the air section of either the 
Army or Navy, only the war risk ex- 
clusion provision will be used at 
present. All other applicants of mili- 
tary age, where in Minnesota their 
risk involves the direct aviation haz- 
ard since no general aviation exclu- 
sion rider has been approved as yet 
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by the Minnesota Department, will be 
declined by the company. 

In Pennsylvania and Texas, a spe- 
cial war risk exclusion rider will be 
used and in addition, the aviation 
exclusion rider which rules out avia- 
tion risks except that as a fare-pay- 
ing passenger licensed commercial air 
lines operated by a licensed pilot, etc., 
which has been used for sometime. 

The Reliance Life rider denies lia- 
bility for death for Military or Naval 
service outside the U. S. if in service 
of any country at war, declared or un- 
declared, or within six months after 
termination of such service due to 
wounds, injuries or diseases received 
while in such service. It also denies 
liability if death occurs as the result 
of Military or Naval service within 


the United States or as a result of 
war or any act incident thereto while 
Insured is in such service provided 
death occurs within six months after 
termination of service. It 


excludes 











































death within a two-year period as a 
result of war or incidents thereto 
while traveling outside the United 
States and also aviation deaths except 
as a fair-paying 
licensed aircraft 
line. 


passenger on a 


over a regular air 


Pacific Mutual Life Aviation 
Restriction 


Present day conditions appear to 
bring an increasing number of young 
men into aviation training. Therefore, 
effective with applications written on 
and after Aug. 1, 1941, policies issued 
to single men between ages 16 and 28, 
both inclusive, will contain an aviation 
restriction, except as to the Insured 
traveling as a fare-paying passenger 
within the limits of the states of the 
United States and the District of 
Columbia in an aircraft operated on 
regular schedule by an incorporated 
passenger carrier over its established 
route. 

Other covered by the 
above description may be subject to 
certain because of the 
aviation or Changing 
conditions make it impossible to fore- 
tell what underwriting limitations 
may be necessary in the future. 


risks not 


restrictions 


war hazard. 


Pacific Mutual Life War 
Risk Rules 

The following 
adopted by the 
regarding war risks and 
effective with applications 
after Oct. 20, 1941: 

On Officers—Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps or Coast Guard, Reserve Off- 
cers and members of National Guard 
and any other risks acceptable under 
our rules, whether male or female, 
who may be connected with armed 
forces, such as nurses, etc., permits 
new insurance not exceeding $10,000 
subject to aviation and war risk excell 
sion rider, but permitting Insured 
upon request to secure war coverage 
except for aviation service, by pay 


have _ been 
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become 
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ment of extra premium, such extra 
premium to be determined by the 
Company annually. New insurance 
over $10,000 subject to aviation and 
war exclusion rider, with no privilege 
of paying extra premium to secure 
war coverage. 

Single male applicants, ages 16 to 
28, both inclusive, permits new insur- 
ance not exceeding $10,000 subject to 
aviation and war risk exclusion rider, 
but permitting Insured upon request 
to secure war except for 
aviation service, by payment of extra 
premium, such extra premium to be 
determined by the Company annually. 
New insurance over $10,000 subject 
to aviation and war exclusion rider, 
with no privilege of paying extra pre- 
mium to secure war coverage. 

The above rules indicate the gen- 
eral practice of the Company although 
certain risks not included in the above 


coverage, 


dassifications may also be subject to 
restriction. 


Maryland Life Issues Insur- 
ance for Juniors 


The Maryland Life Insurance Com- 
pany has decided as an experiment to 
ofer three forms of participating 
policies for juniors. Due to the edu- 
cational value of insurance to children 
in early inculcating 
thrift and in making 
future schooling, this Company has 
decided to issue an endowment matur- 


principles of 


provision for 


ing at age eighteen, an endowment 





maturing at age twenty-one and an 
endowment maturing at sixty-five on 
the life of children. 

These policies will be written on the 
lives of healthy boys and girls between 
the ages of four and one-half years 
and nine and one-half years inclusive, 
and applications must be submitted on 
the “Special Juvenile Form.” 

Agents should be careful, however, 
© see that the parent or other pro- 
vider is first adequately insured before 
Suggesting insurance on the lives of 
children. 

The careful selection of prospects 
by the agent is important with this 





MANUFACTURERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Regular Annual Premium Rate per $1,000 of Insurance 
American (5) 3'~°; Reserve Rate Effective November, 1941 
jon- 
PARTICIPATING Participating 
Life Endowment Life Incomet Life 
20- 30- 20- At 60 At65 C.M.P. 20- 
Whole Pay. Pay. Year At 60 At 65 (M) (M) Ord.* Pay. 

15 13.70 20.40 16.65 43.85 17.35 15.80 25.10 20.25 11.75 19.25 
16 14.00 20.80 17.00 43.90 17.85 16.25 25.90 20.85 11.90 19.65 
17 14.30 21.20 17.35 43.95 18.40 16.70 26.70 21.40 12.20 20.00 
18 14.65 21.65 17.65 44.05 18.95 17.15 27.60 22.05 12.50 20.30 
19 15.00 22.05 18.00 44.10 19.55 17.65 28.50 22.70 12.80 20.65 
20 15.35 22.50 18.35 44.15 20.15 18.15 29.45 23.35 13.10 21.05 
21 15.75 22.95 18.75 44.20 20.80 18.65 30.50 24.05 13.45 21.50 
22 16.10 23.45 19.10 44.30 21.50 19.20 31.55 24.80 13.80 21.95 
23 16.50 23.90 19.50 44.35 22.25 19.80 32.70 25.60 14.15 22.40 
24 16.95 24.40 19.90 44.40 23.00 20.45 33.95 26.45 14.55 22.90 
25 17.35 24.95 20.35 44.45 23.85 21.10 35.20 27.30 14.95 22.4) 
26 17.85 25.45 20.80 44.55 24.75 21.80 36.60 28.25 15.40 23.95 
27 18.35 26.00 21.25 44.65 25.65 22.50 38.10 29.25 15.85 24.45 
28 18.85 26.55 21.75 44.75 26.70 23.30 39.65 30.30 16.30 25.05 
29 19.40 27.15 22.25 44.85 27.75 24.15 . 41.35 31.45 16.80 25.60 
30 19.95 27.80 22.80 44.95 28.95 25.05 43.20 32.65 17.35 26.20 
31 20.60 28.45 23.35 45.10 30.20 00 45.15 33.95 17.90 26.80 
32 21.25 29.15 23.95 45.30 31.55 27.00 47.25 35.30 18.50 27.45 
33 21.95 29.85 24.55 45.50 33.00 28.10 49.55 36.80 19.15 28.15 
34 22.60 30.60 25.25 45.70 3460 29.30 52.05 38.40 19.80 28.85 
35 23.40 31.40 25.95 45.95 36.35 30.55 5480 40.10 20.50 29.55 
36 24.25 32.25 26.70 46.25 38.25 31.95 57.75 41.95 21.25 30.30 
37 25.10 33.10 27.50 46.55 40.30 33.40 60.95 43.95 22.05 31.10 
38 26.05 34.00 28.35 46.90 42.55 35.00 64.50 46.10 22.85 31.90 
39 27.00 34.95 29.20 47.30 .00 36.70 68.40 48.40 23.70 32.70 
40 28.05 35.95 30.15 47.75 47.75 38.60 72.70 50.95 24.65 33.55 
41 29.10 37.00 31.15 48.20 50.75 40.60 77.45 53.70 25.60 34.45 
42 30.25 38.10 32.20 48.75 54.10 42.80 82.75 56.70 26.60 35.40 
43 31.50 39.25 33.30 49.35 57.85 45.20 88.70 59.95 27.70 36.35 
44 32.80 40.45 34.50 50.00 62.10 47.80 95.40 63.55 28.80 37.40 
45 34.15 41.70 35.75 50.70 66.85 50.70 103.00 67.50 30.00 38.40 
46 35.60 43.00 37.10 51.50 72.30 53.90 111.75 71.90 31.30 39.55 
47 37.15 44.40 38.50 52.35 78.55 57.40 121.80 76.80 32.70 40.75 
48 38.75 45.85 40.00 53.25 85.85 61.30 133.50 82.20 34.15 42.05 
49 40.45 47.40 41.60 54.25 94.45 65.70 147.40 88.35 35.70 43.35 
59 42.30 49.00 43.30 55.40 104.70 70.65 164.05 95.25 37.30 44.75 
51 44.20 50.70 56.60 76.30 184.35 103.20 39.10 46.30 
52 46.25 52.55 57.95 82.75 209.75 112.30 40.95 47.90 
53 48.40 54.45 59.40 90.25 242.45 122.85 42.95 49.65 
54 50.70 56.45 60.95 99.00 285.90 135.35 45.10 51.50 
55 53.15 58.60 62.65 109.50 346.70 150.35 47.35 53.50 
56 55.70 60.90 64.55 168.60 49.75 55.55 
57 58.45 63.30 66.60 191.30 52.35 57.85 
58 61.35 65.90 68.80 220.40 55.10 60.30 
59 64.40 68.65 71.20 259.25 58.05 62.95 
60 67.70 71.55 73.80 313.45 61.20 65.75 
61 71.15 74.70 76.65 64.55 68.75 
62 74.85 78.05 79.70 68.10 72.90 
63 78.75 81.65 83.05 71.95 75.50 
64 82.90 85.45 86.70 76.05 79.30 
65 87.35 89.60 90.55 80.45 83.40 

+ Provides $10 per month (120 months certain). Death Benefit prior to maturity $1,000, or 
cash value if greater. 

* Called “G.M.P.”" or Guaranteed Maximum Protection. Minimum issued $5,000. 











class of risks and great discrimination 
must be exercised at all times. Only 
children whose parents belong to the 
classes, such as 
farmers, merchants, skilled workers 
and professional men, will be 
sidered, and great weight will be at- 
tached to the home environment and 
general living conditions of the child. 
The company will not consider appli- 
cations from the so-called industrial 
class. The Juvenile application 
quires the signature only of the adult 


more substantial 


con- 


re- 


applicant. 

Until the child is twenty-one years 
of age, full control of the policy will 
rest in the applicant or owner. The 
application form also provides for the 
naming of a primary beneficiary and 
a contingent beneficiary, one of whom 
may be the applicant himself, and it 
is highly desirable that the benefici- 
aries be at least twenty-one years of 
age. The medical examination should 
be made by one of the Company’s 
regularly appointed examiners and if 


possible should be made in the child’s 
home in order that the doctor may 
observe the general home surround- 
ings if he is not already acquainted 
with them. 

The minimum amount of insurance 
will be $1,000, and the maximum 
$5,000. Where there is more than one 
child in a family between the desig- 
nated ages, and application is not 
being made for insurance on the lives 
of all the children, good reasons must 
be submitted for seeking insurance on 
the particular child or children. It is 
also expected that the father or 
mother of the child, who usually will 
be the applicant, will, if insurable, 
carry an amount of insurance sub- 
stantially in excess of that being 
sought on the life of the child. 

This policy follows in a general way 
the provisions of the regular policies. 
There are several differences, notably 
the control clause, the reserve basis of 
which is 3 per cent, and the settlement 
options. 
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Way Down East 


By FRANK F. SWEENEY 


B* way of introduction, we might say, we have been 
given a difficult assignment, that of carrying on this 
column which was formerly so well conducted by the late 
Tom Eagan. Tom, as we have found out, by traveling 
extensively through New England, was well liked and 
held in high esteem by the New England insurance crowd 
who saw to it that he was “in” on every insurance scoop. 
Our only hope is that if we can carry the mail and buck 
the line half as well as Tom did, we will consider ourself 
“in” in New England. 


N calling on the trade, a number of changes have oc- 

curred in district offices. In Providence, Earl K. Ricker, 
branch manager of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, replaced W. B. Arthur who held the post for a 
number of years and T. F. McGaughan, state agent, 
Mutual Life of New York, took over the duties of D. F. 
Houston, Jr. Both men are genial and affable and are 
over anxious to carry high the banners of their respective 
companies. 


AD a pleasant chat with Jay A. Benton, president of 
the Boston Mutual Life. Mr. Benton’s son who for- 
merly was affiliated with the company in an executive 
capacity, is now serving Uncle Sam. Suffice to say, Mr. 
Benton is mighty proud of him . . . Met Henry M. Faser, 
Jr. who is doing right well with the Penn Mutual in Bos- 
ton. Henry is state agent and the proud owner of $163,000 
of life insurance, and we might add that Henry doesn’t 
look a day over 30. We'll be seeing you Henry in The 
Spectator’s Prominent Patrons number this year 
Dropped in on Earl G. Manning, general agent of the 
John Hancock Mutual in Boston. He is, as you know, 
a regular member of the Million Dollar Round Table and 
an authority on Estate Planning. He’s a busy man these 
days and just chuck full of new ideas about life insurance. 
ll his friends and acquaintances say he’s “tops” in life 
insurance, so that’s good enough for us. 


Columbian National Life and he’s doing a swell job 


at the old stand. He impressed us as having a thorough 


Yr R. K. Holden, sales promotion manager of the 


knowledge of the problems on the firing line and its no 
small wonder Columbian National is prospering under his 
excellent tutelage . .. Spent some time with John Blackall, 
commissioner of insurance in Connecticut. It was ou 
first meeting with the Commissioner and we really en- 
joyed it. The insurance fraternity in Connecticut is 
indeed fortunate in having such a seasoned and capable 
insurance man as department head. Deputy Tom Curry 
is doing a grand job in maintaining the highest degree of 
efficiency in the department 


INCREASE FOR MONTH OF OCTOBER 


The Equitable Life of Iowa reports $5,972,599 of new 
life insurance and annuities paid for in October, an in- 
crease over the same month of 1940 of 3.5 per cent. Total 
new business for the first ten months was $53,195,120. 
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BUSINES 





CCORDING to the monthly figures of the Departmen 
fe of Commerce, the September income payments—the 
estimated total of all new money paid out in the form of 
wages, salaries, dividends, rents, interest, relief and busi- 
ness profits totaled $8,099,000,000. This estimate com. 
pares with $7,270,000,000 for August and $6,574,000,009 
in September a year ago. The September estimate repre. 
sents the highest income level on record. It means that the 
national income is running at a rate of $92,000,000,000 
a year. This compares with $75,700,000,000 in 1940 and 
far exceeds even the previous peak year of 1929 when the 
figure was $82,400,000,000. During the first nine months 
of 1941, income payments were 17 per cent higher than jn 
the corresponding period a year ago. The increase jp 
income payments was accounted for by a rise of 21 per 
cent in the wages of workers in those industries admin. 
istering, directly or indirectly, to the defense effort and 
25 per cent in the income of farm operators. Dividend 
payments were up only 10 per cent as compared with the 
year earlier. 


N the basis of a national income in 1941 of $92,000, 
O 000,000, the per capita life insurance premium pay- 
ments are estimated at 4.46 per cent. This compares witha 
per capita premium payment to national income in 1940 
of 5.25 per cent; in 1939 of 5.51 per cent; in 1938 of 5.97 
per cent and 1937 of 5.29 per cent. If life insurance pro- 
duction were maintained at the same level of national in- 
come as in 1940, the premium accounts of all legal reserve 
life insurance companies would be increased in 1941 by 
$650,000,000. 


OUR HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS will be dis- 
geal: to more than 8,000,000 Christmas Club men- 
bers by approximately 5000 banking and savings institu- 
tions and other organizations in the week starting Dec. 1 
The total distribution for 1941 is about 10 per cent in 
excess of 1940. The average distribution per member 
amounts to $48.50, the same as for 1940. The total dis- 
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tribution of $400,000,000 to Christmas Club members is 
nearly 86 per cent of the total new premium income esti- 
mated in 1941 for new life insurance issues. Eleven per 
cent of these funds are estimated as earmarked for the 
payment of life insurance premiums. If 20 per cent of the 
Christmas Fund distribution were applied to the purchase 
of life insurance it would provide $2,800,000,000 of new 


contracts. 
*_ * © 


N Agricultural Department inventory of the country’s 
food supplies for the next twelve months was out- 
lined recently as follows: 

Meats—The supply was estimated at 18,953,000,000 
pounds of beef, veal, pork, mutton, and lamb, compared 
with 18,932,000,000 last year. 

Dairy—Production of milk, butter, cheese and evapo- 
rated milk in 1941 is expected to be the largest on record. 
Supplies are estimated at 75,146,000,000 pounds, compared 
with 70,703,000,000 last year. 

Poultry—Production of eggs is expected to be 3 per 
cent larger than last year. Supplies are estimated at 44- 
247,000,000, compared with 42,765,000,000 in 1940. Sup- 
plies of chickens are estimated at 2,697,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 2,395,000,000 last year. 

Fats and Oils—Supplies are put at 5,742,000,000 pounds, 
compared with 5,679,000,000 last year. 

Wheat—The supply is the largest in history. Last year’s 
bumper crop and reserves from previous years are suf- 
ficient to supply this country nearly two years. 

Fruits—Production probably will be larger than last 
year and close to the record production of 1937. 

Vegetables—Production of truck crops is expected to be 
about the same as last year. Supplies of canned vegetables 
are estimated at 3,900,000,000 with 
2,560,000,000 last vear. 

Sugar—Supply available for 1941 is 


pounds, compared 


estimated at 


1,770,000 tons, compared with 6,897,000 last year. 
—L. S. Fischer 
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THISWESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


OWARD A. NELSON, manager at Sioux City, Iowa, 
for the Mutual Life of New York, comes up with his 
candidate for the fortnightly encomiums to Bill Smith. 
He is an agent of Mr. Nelson’s and is district manager for 
the Mutual Life at a little town called Lakefield, Minn. 
~ * - 

ESTER W. FREES is his name. He is now forty years 
4 of age, is married and has one child. Like a good 
many other successful agents, he started late in this busi- 
His early commercial life was spent largely with a 
local newspaper, but he also had a partnership in the 
clothing business for a while as well as a brief spell of 
conducting an orchestra. He is well known around Lake- 
field. Mr. Frees says that it took about four months to 
convince him that he should go into life insurance. The 
figure four may play a prominent part in his career be- 
cause in the last thirty-eight months there have been but 
four in which his production fell below ten applications 
per month. 


ness. 


EST we glance over his record too casually, suppose we 
have a bit of local color. Lakefield, population 1349, is 
in the rich southern Minnesota farming country. It is 
just a few miles over the Iowa border near the headwaters 
of the Des Moines River. There are no large towns near 
it with the exception of Mankato, which is some sixty 
miles away. Mr. Frees is competing with about nine 
thousand Mutual Life agents all over the country, but his 
production record strides out ahead of agents in far juicier 
territories. 
* * - 
For 27 months, Mr. Frees averaged more than fifteen 
applications per month. For twenty-seven months he 
averaged over ten thousand dollars of business each month. 
He has written a gross of six hundred and thirty-four lives 
in thirty-seven months. He has made his company’s Two 
Hundred Thousand Club each year since he started. His 
rank among all agents of the company for number of lives 
sold was sixth in 1938, was second in 1939 and again sixth 
in 1940. Gentlemen, for real honest-to-goodness nine- 
inning pitching I give you Lester W. Frees, the Bill Smith 
of the fortnight. 
se 6 
CRAPED off the windshield—the Policyholders Na- 
S tional Life of Sioux Falls, S. D., recently held a 
jamboree to celebrate the company’s twenty-first birth- 
day. In line with custom, the field force set a goal of 
twenty million dollars of insurance in force to be reached 
in time for the celebration. However, something must 
have slipped. They sold too much. So the company cele- 
brated its twenty-first anniversary with twenty-one million 
dollars of life insurance in force! 


Saal x 





* 


T this time last year the South Dakota Insurance 
Agents Association and the South Dakota Under- 
writers Association, both property insurance organizations, 
were concluding plans to short circuit the need for an 
agents’ qualification law in the state. They felt that such 
a law would be a needless expense in addition to precipi- 
tating bureaucratic results. The method they decided to 
employ—and one that can apply equally well to life under- 
writers—was that each organization would carefully 
scrutinize license applicants according to a rigid standard. 
They tell me, now, that the plan is working very well. 
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Everyone Has Objections 


To Offer 

objections is what 
sells life insurance,” said John D. 
Howell of the John Hancock in a 
round table discussion on “Handling 
Objections,” staged by the Harry 
Gardiner agency of New York City 
at the convention of agency leaders 
in Chicago. “Sixty-four million peo- 
ple bought life insurance because 
somebody overcame the objections of 
about all but 50 of them,” said Mr. 
Howell. 

“In meeting objections we must be 
sincere,” continued Mr. Howell, “and 
we must know what we are going to 
say. There are only about 100 objec- 
tions, and we must take the time to 
learn the objections and the answers. 
Then we know in advance what the 
prospect is going to say and what we 
are going to say, but he doesn’t know 
in advance what we're going to say; 
thus we have a tremendous advan- 
tage We should use the Socratic 
method—ask questions and get the 
prospect thinking about his situation 
in life. 

“The real interview begins when 
the prospect begins to talk,” said Mr. 
Howell, “and we can’t start 
until he starts to offer objections.” 

Mr. Howell then displayed a note- 
book of objections and answers and 
proceeded to a demonstration of his 
methods of handling objections, chal- 
lenging the audience to present any 
reasonable objection which he could 
not meet with a reasonable answer 
and solution, and for the next hour 
amazed his audience with his wide 
grasp of his subject and his versa- 
tility in changing from one situation 
to another. 


“Overcoming 


selling 


Typical Reasons for 
Not Buying 

“IT am facing bigger income taxes 
and can’t afford more insurance,” said 
“But,” countered Mr. 
Howell, “the taxes must be paid by 
somebody next year, even if you 
aren’t here to pay them, and you are 
thus setting up additional tax liabil- 
ity for next year. How can you do 
this without setting up additional re- 
serves, or without using your life in- 
surance which was intended for the 
family ?” 

Mr. Howell seeks constantly to get 
the prospect to commit himself early 


“ . ‘ ” 
one “objector.”’. 


in the process of handling the ob- 
jection. For example: “I am going 
to buy non-participating insurance 


because I am afraid of what’s going 
to happen to dividends,” said one 
prospect. 
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“Dividends have gone down,” ad- 
mitted Mr. Howell, “so let’s make 
comparisons on the present basis; if 
I can show you that it is to your ad- 
vantage to buy participating insur- 
ance, will you do business with me?” 

Mr. Howell likes to avoid being 
dragged into interminable competitive 
analyses. “I have reasonable thinking 
power,” said another prospect, “and 
| want to make my own comparisons, 
so you draw up your figures and I'll 
sit down some evening and compare 
them with those of ten or a dozen 
other companies I am considering.” 

“You can interpret your own fig- 
ures much better than you can mine,” 
said Mr. Howell, “so I'll just go ahead 
and talk with you, and you write down 
what you want to, and then you'll 
have the figures you want in the way 
you want them; or if you prefer, I 
won't try to sell you anything, and 
I'll sit down with you and help you 
select the company that is best for 
you. Then, when we have chosen the 
one best company, we'll compare that 
company with the John Hancock.” 

“But I am figuring on living,” 
another, “so I am going to put my 
money into real estate, and I'll make 


said 


more.” 

“That may be O.K. if you live and 
if you are fortunate,” was the re- 
joinder, “but your calculations may 
be wrong and you may not live, and 
if you do live, your investments may 
be unfortunate, so I’ll tell you what 
to do. You put 80 per cent of your 
money into real estate and give 20 
per cent to me, and if you don’t hap- 
pen to live, or if what you do with 
the other 80 per cent doesn’t happen 
to work out well, then you still have 
this 20 per cent invested in a safe 
place.” 

“IT am afraid of inflation,” was the 
objection offered by another. “What 


happened to life insurance in Ger- 
many?” 
“Of course everything became 


worthless in Germany during the 
depths of the wild inflation there,” 
was the answer, “and the only thing 
reestablished by the government was 
life insurance, and that was to the ex- 
tent of 30 ner cent, and that was one 
of the first things the new govern- 
ment did. 

“Life insurance was devised to take 
care of catastrophes,” concluded Mr. 
Howell, “and the worst catastrophe 
that could happen to a man is his 
death, and that is when life insurance 
functions better than anything else.” 


In outlining the program, Genera] 
Agent Gardiner stated that there are 
just three classes of objections: first, 
excuses or getting rid of you; see. 
ond, stalling or put-offs; and third, 
sincere objections, or the real ob. 
stacles to be overcome. The answers 
to these objections can also be head- 
ed under three general classifications: 
first, the head-on answer; second, the 
boomerang, or the method of using 
what he says against him; and “yes. 
but,” or converting his real objection 
to your own use. 


Half the Population 
Is Moving 

“A government survey made in an 
eastern city,” James A. Peirce, adver- 
tising manager of the John Hancock, 
said recently, “revealed that in one 
year 43 per cent of the population 
either moved from one neighborhood 
to another or out of the city. Those 
who replaced by 
others moving in. In theory, there- 
fore, at least every fifth person you 
call on is new to the city. It is im- 
portant to you that the prospect have 
some confidence in the company you 
represent. Partly because of our na- 
tional advertising, it makes little dif- 
that comes 


moved out were 


ference where prospect 


from. 


How He Tripled His 


Production 


Eli S. Skaist of Reading, Pa., out- 
lined to the convention of John Han- 
cock general agency leaders in Chi- 
cago his experience before and after 
taking the course at the home office 
training school. His business had been 
“of the hit-and-miss variety,” but 





after he attended the school he re 
turned to his job with the conviction 
that “the life insurance business cat 
only be conquered by knowledge, 
work, and last but not least, system 

“The thought that I came away 
with from Boston,” said Mr. Skaist, 
“was that whether you saw 15 pee 
ple a day or two people a day made 
no difference as long as you kept # 
the system every working day of th 
year. Naturally, the more people yo 
see each day, the more chances yu 
have to tell your story and the bef 
break you will get from the law of 
averages. 

“The importance of a system W® 
brought home to me fully upon ™ 
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return from the school. During those 
two months I employed the knowl- 
edge that I had received in the home 
ofice and when my production 
tallied up, I found I had written more 
than in the 


was 
business preceding six 
months.” 


How He Sold Salary 
Continuance 


The process of placing an actual 
ease for salary continuance was out- 
Richard H. 
Texas, before the 


of John 
in Chicago 


lined by Swann of San 
Antonio, 


convention 


recent 
Hancock general 
wency leaders 

Mr. Swann told how he contacted a 
man to whom he had referred 


by a mutual friend, only to find that 


been 


just bought personal insur- 
ance from another company. Then he 
asked 
had and 
thought to putting in 
tinuance program for them. The pros- 


had heard of it 


he had 


employees he 
had 


him how many 


whether he given any 


a salary con- 


pect said he neve! 





gland Selling - 


and asked for an explanation. 

He was so surprised on receiving 
an explanation to hear that his only 
responsibility was that of having his 
cashier collect and forward premiums 
each month, that he asked Mr. Swann 
to come back at five o’clock that day 
and talk to the employees in a group. 

“I began by asking what they would 
think if the were to call each 
one in separately and say that his 
salary was being cut 12 cents a day. 
I waited a moment for their reaction, 
then added, ‘Suppose he then 
that in return for that 12 cents a day 


boss 


said 


he would guarantee your family, if 
you should die in his service, a check 
each month thereafter for two years 
of half your present salary.’ 

“One man retorted that it would be 
but the that, 
as he would have to hire another man 


fine, boss couldn’t do 
to take his place and 12 cents a day 
offset that 
expense of giving his family a month- 


now would never extra 


ly income for two years. 
“When I told them that they could 


accomplish the same thing for them- 
selves by letting their employer take 
12 cents a day out of their pay en- 
velope and turn it over to my com- 
pany, the spokesman for the group 


said, ‘Mr. Swann, you can put me 
down for that right now!’ 

“The final result was that every 
man in the room assented and that 
next morning I completed all the ap- 
plications on the 26 employees of that 
company.” 


Opportunities in Group 
Insurance 


Philip N. Eckman, manager of the 
group department of the John Han- 
cock, recently pointed out that group 
insurance has many elements working 
in its favor today. 

“Industrial operations and activity 
are at a high level; profits are greater 
than they have been for years,” he 
said. “Competition for labor really 
exists. Management of labor has never 
more keenly interested in the 
welfare of its employees. Today in- 
surance plays a most active part in 
the field of industrial relations, a part 
consistent with the much greater em- 
phasis that is being placed upon the 
social aspects of our existence.” 


been 





New Goals Attained 
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ROCKFORD LIFEMEN 


Are Having Another Banner Year In: 


New Services Rendered 
New Territories Opened 


New Policyholders Served 














Attractive General Agency Openings in Indiana, 


lllinois, lowa, Michigan and Minnesota. 


—— - &—-———— 


ROCKFORD 


Life Insurance Company 


Rockford, Illinois 
FRANCIS L. BROWN, President 














UNION CENTRAL AGENTS LOOK FOR 
BIG SALES RESULTS WITH NEW 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN! 


Starting with the Oct. 27 issue of LIFE, Unio 
Central's newest series of full page advertisements is 
expected to do an outstanding job of pre-selling for 


a I (. agents 


These powerful ads are directed at the millions « 

American men who because of more hours of work 
higher wages, are finding more money in thei 

weekly pay envelopes The ads will offer Union 

Central's new, streamlined booklet, appropriately en- 

titled “‘Salt Some Away 

Consistent advertising support is just another way in 


which Union Central helps its agents to top selling 
records 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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DEATHS 


John N. Jarrett, 61, vice-president and manager of the 
industrial department of the Imperial Life of Asheville, 
He was one of the founders of the 


N. C., died recently. 
company in 1905. 


William J. Wandrey, secretary and treasurer of the 
National Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., died Nov. 7. He 
was with the company for twenty-five years and was its 


secretary for twelve. 








years. 


Elbert H. Brook, for twenty years vice-president and for 


fifteen years a director of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
of Boston, who retired from the company a year ago after 
fifty-four years of service, died Nov. 8. 

Albert R. Thomson, who was believed to have been the 
oldest insurance man in Detroit from the standpoint of 
years in the business, died recently at 69. 


insurance for fifty years. 


Mopping Up on the 


Toronto Front 
(Concluded from page 17) 
heretofore deprived them of this ad- 
vantage. It was suggested that ar- 
rangements may be made later fo1 
representatives whose locations will 
still prevent their attending classes 
to have facilities for a correspondence 

course. 

Directed institutionally, there would 
be uniformity of academic standards 
for conducting examinations and fo. 
awarding suitable which 
will constitute valid evidence of abil- 
ity to serve the insuring public. For 
those representatives who are quali- 
fied by background, education and 
experience to pursue the C.L.U. study 
program, the institutional 
would naturally provide an excellent 


diplomas 


course 


background of basic professional 








Bureau Directors 

EVEN directors were newly elected 

by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. Usually there are only 
five but two additional were needed 
this year because of the death of 
John W. Cadigan, vice-president of 
New World Life at Seattle, and the 
resignation of W. D. 
president of Lamar Life at Jackson. 
At the election, the one-year term of 
J. Harry Wood, second vice-president 
of the John Hancock Mutual, Boston, 
was extended to the full three years. 
In addition, these new directors were 
chosen: J. J. Murray, superintendent 
of agents, Dominion Life; William 
Rushton, president, Protective Life; 
F. H. Haviland, vice-president, Metro- 
politan; J. A. Hawkins, vice-president, 
Midland Mutual, and Ray P. Cox, vice- 
president, California-Western States 
Life. 


Owens, vice- 








AGENCIES 


Welsh Pierce and B. F. McClelland have been appointed 








George H. Winters, who until his retirement five years 
ago, had been twenty-seven years in the auditor’s office of 
the Union Central Life of Cincinnati, died recently 

John F. Bamford, assistant to the president and counse] 
for the Northern Life of Seattle, died in Seattle, Noy. § 
at the age of 58. 

Max J. Panney, 55, assistant general agent of the Aetna 
Life of Hartford at Grand Rapids, Mich., died recently, 
He had been with the company more than twenty-five 


Illinois general agents for the United States Life of New 


York. 


He had been in 


Howard E. English has been appointed general agent in 
Chicago, succeeding Robert Pilkington and Irving Giese, 


for the Bankers Life of Nebraska. 





MY PRODUCTION ENTITLES 
ME TO FREE GROUP 
INSURANCE TOO. 


“Yes sir, Tom, over and 
above my regular earnings 
on my business—my com- 
pany provides free Group 
insurance. Of course I must 
meet certain requirements 
for the year, but the more I 
produce, the more insurance 
protection I have. The plan 
is now in its seventh year 
and numerous claims have 
been paid under it. Worth 
working for? I should say 
so!” 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office Geared To 
Fort Wayne Help Its 
Indiana Fieldmen 
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education. The main purpose of the 


course proposed, however, is to af- 
ford an opportunity for advancing 
the underwriting of all 
representatives, whether or not they 
are qualified for C.L.U. work. 


education 


s = 
Consolidated Aircraft’s 
Retirement Plan 


Major R. H. Fleet, president of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corporation, 
San Diego, Calif., announces the 


adoption of a retirement income plan 


for the benefit of members of its 


management and supervisory staffs. 
Supplementing the old-age benefits of 
the Social Security Act, the plan is 
arranged to provide an adequate in- 
from active 


come retirement 


service for the men who design and 


upon 


direct the construction of airplanes. 

Eligible to participate in the pro 
gram, which is underwritten by the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States, New York, are all 
employees with annual salaries of 
$3,000 or more, who have completed 


one year of company service. 
2 = 


N.W. Mutual Has 


Retirement Plan 


The Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company has announced that 
it has formulated an Agents’ Retire- 
ment Plan for the benefit of its field 
organization. The plan has been ap- 
proved by the company’s board of 
trustees and by the State insurance 
departments having jurisdiction. Final 
details are being completed and it is 
hoped to put the plan into effect by 
Jan. 1, 1942. 

Under the plan, joint contributions 
are made by the company and eligible 
full-time agents meeting  certail 
qualifications. 
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Lowered Mortality 
in War Years 


J. D. Williamson, president of the 
Home Office Life Underwriters Asso- 
dation, and actuary of the Canada 
Life, Toronto, opened the Fall meet- 
ing of the risk men at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania in New York last week 
with a the remarkably 
strong growth of the association. He 
also reviewed underwriting questions 
in view of war conditions and gave an 
interesting account of British and 
Canadian companies for the past two 
The remarkably favorable 

rate prevailing after two 


or 


review 


‘year's. 
mortality 
years of total war was discussed as 
follows: 

“The war-time experience of three 
Canadian companies, each of which has 
a substantial volume of 
Great Britain and Ireland, was made 
said President Wil- 
liamson. were 
quite the 
figures, using the sums assured less 
the 


business in 


available to me,” 
“The 


and 


experiences 


similar so I pooled 


the reserves in obtaining mor- 


tality ratios. 

“For the period from the beginning 
of the War, Ist September, 1939, up 
to 31st 1941, just 


August, which is 


two years, the ratio of actual, includ- 
ing war claims, to normal expectancy 
was 54.7 per cent on their British Isles 
business, whereas for their business 
in Canada and the United States the 


ratio was 56.1 per cent. When you 
exclude war claims from the experi- 
ence, the difference is 10.4 per cent. 

“The only experience for British 
companies which appears to have been 
published is for the year 1940 and war 
death claims for 22 companies com- 
bined were 10.7 per of normal 
death claims for that year. The war 
claim ratio for the Canadian com- 
panies was also in the neighborhood 
of 10 per cent for 1940. 

“War under life insurance 
policies in the British Isles have been 
offset considerably by the relief ex- 
perienced by cessation of annuity pay- 
ments. No actual figures are avail- 
able but large British office 
recently announced that its war losses 


cent 


losses 


one 


under 


life 


insurance 


policies 


were 


largely offset by the relief from highe1 
morality amongst annuitants. 


“The Canadian companies have for 


years experienced lower mortality on 
British business but the health 
of the general population over there 


their 


seems to be even better in war-time.” 


Equitable, Iowa, Has 
New Program Plan 


The Equitable Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Iowa has recently released a 
newly developed and most complete 
programming plan. The material has 
been devised so that it may be used 
with equal effectiveness in either sub- 
stantial or modest programming 
presentations, and its operations are 
so simple that the use of the plan will 
be made a part of the early training 
of all Equitable of Iowa agents. 

The new material is of two parts, 
the first part being a twenty-four-page 
booklet called “Your Life Insurance 
Picture.” This work booklet, to be 
used only in definitely scheduled first 
interviews, will serve the agent in 
both the development of the prospect’s 
program, and also as a basis for ser- 
vice calls and repeat sales. 

The second part of the material, 
“The Analysis and Program,” is of 
leaf construction, and various 
forms are provided of a sufficiently 
flexible nature so that programs, no 
matter how simple or complex, may be 
readily set forth. Several forms of 
binders are provided for the conveni- 
ence of agents 


loose 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
lowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
eral, Connecticut Mutual, Continental American Life, 


Amount 
Invested 
Year 1939 
to Date 
LOANS 
On Farm Property $22,976,756 
On Dwellings and Business Property a96, 408, 440 
Total 119,385, 196 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 16,109,063 
Stocks 52,000 
Total 16, 161,063 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 142,302,449 
Stocks 1,654,542 
Total 143,956,991 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 58,880,298 
Canadian Bonds 1,896, 478 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 72,295,124 
Total 133,071,900 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 8,822, 187 
Stocks 3,735,700 
Tota! 12,557,887 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 300, 305,599 
Stocks 5,442,242 
Loans 119,385, 196 
Total 425, 133,037 


100.00 





b— Includes .35°; F.H.A. Loans 


Franklin 


Life, 


General 


American, Guardian Life of 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 


the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
to Total Invested to Tota! Invested to Total 
Invest- Year 1940 Invest- Year 1941 Invest- 
ment to Date ment to Date ment 
5.40 $29, 107.792 6.52 22,770,499 4.97 
22.68 a97,670.697 21.89 a116,731,418 25.46 
28.08 126,778, 489 28.41 139 501.917 30.43 
3.79 26.363 422 5.91 21,085,332 4.60 
01 28,100 .01 44, 462 81 
3.80 26,391 522 5.92 21,129,794 4.61 
33.47 108 ,099 585 24.23 147 176.777 32.10 
.39 866 , 838 .19 1,700,006 .37 
~ 33.86 | 108,966,423 | 24.42 | 148,876,783 | 32.47 
13.85 69,608, 445 15.61 85.871 .955 18.73 
45 503,239 HW 753,647 .16 
854,973 .19 
17.00 86 825,334 19.46 41,858,342 9.13 
31.30 | 156,937,018 35.18 129,338,917 28.21 
2.08 | 22,893,378 5.13 17,881, 168 3.90 
.87 | 4,182,960 .94 1,789,473 .39 
2.95 | 27,076,338 6.07 | 19,670,641 4.29 
70.64 | 314,293,403 70.45 315, 482,194 68.80 
1.28 5,077,898 1.14 3,533,941 77 
28.08 | 126,778,489 28.41 139,501,917 30.43 
| 446,149,790 100.00 458 518 052 100.00 
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Amount Amount 
Invested Per Cent Invested Per Cent 
Week to Total Week to Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
November 1 ment November 8 ment 
654,960 4.47 372,172 3.58 
b4, 700,875 32.09 2,938,695 28.25 
5,355,835 36.56 3,310,867 31.83 
1,243,798 8.49 769,736 7.40 
1,243,798 8.49 769 , 736 7.40 
7,175,552 48.98 3,734,971 35.91 
29,272 .20 38,025 .37 
7,204,824 49.18 3,772,996 36.28 
625.000 4.27 
180,597 1.23 2,527,026 24.30 
805.597 5.50 2,527,026 24.30 
39,000 .27 
20,000 .19 
39.000 .27 20,000 .19 
9,263,947 63.24 7,031, 733 67.61 
29. 20 58,025 -56 
5,355,835 36.56 3,310,867 31.83 
14,649,054 | 100.00 10,400,625 | 100.00 















With The Editors 


War and Medicine 


HEN, on October 17, the 
destroyer Kearny was al- 
most cut in two by a Nazi 
torpedo, eleven of her crew were 
killed and ten were injured. The 
naval construction lessons to be 
learned from the fact that, de- 
spite what should have been a 
sinking hit, the vessel was able 
to make port are something for 
our admiralty to study. How- 
ever, an incident that resulted 
from the torpedoing holds a les- 
son for life insurance companies. 
This occurred when the Kearny’s 
starboard whaleboat was blown 
away, striking Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate Leonard Fronta- 
kowski, injuring him severely. 
The wounded man’s life was 
probably saved when Dr. R. W. 
Rommel, transferred to the 
Kearny from the _ destroyer 
Munson, gave him three trans- 
fusions of plasma which had 
been flown from Iceland and 
dropped by parachute. 
Here is additional evidence 
that the wartime development 
which always takes place in 


medical and surgical matters as 
a consequence of world conflict 
is of vital interest to life insur- 


ance companies. The medical 
and surgical theories which 
have ample opportunity for trial 
during wars often presage tech- 
niques which are of inestimable 
value for peace conditions. In- 
herent in them is the constant 
possibility that new means will 
be found for saving or prolong- 
ing human lives. It is in this 
direction the life insurance com- 
panies must look. 

It would doubtless be a good 
thing if a special committee of 
life insurance medical men were 
set up for the express purpose 
of keeping a close eye on such 


war-born medical and surgical 
techniques as would be most cal- 
culated to have a salutary effect 
on peacetime mortality. Of 
course, most medical directors 
of companies would, in the nor- 
mal course of events, become fa- 
miliar with such new techniques 
as eventuated, but it would be 
more practical to have a com- 
mittee charged with the specific 
duty of following the matter. 

Such a committee could ex- 
amine new, wartime medical and 
surgical ideas and could recom- 
mend proper procedure in pop- 
ularizing them during peace 
days. Naturally, such recom- 
mendations would be confined 
to the life conservation work of 
life insurance companies and 
would not presume to be didac- 
tic as regards the medical pro- 
fession at large. It is likely that 
a great amount of good would 
thus be accomplished especially 
in speeding acceptance of orig- 
inal applications and develop- 
ments both in medicine and 
surgery on the part of company 
medical directors. 

Furthermore, the work of 
such a committee would tend to 
make the public realize that life 
insurance companies are more 
vitally concerned with true pub- 
lic ralations than with any other 
current subject. The publicity 
that might be secured if the 
labors of the committee were 
judiciously and widely made 
known would be well worth 
while. 

7 a 


Tell the Truth 


URING the Fall meeting of 
the Home Office Life Un- 
derwriters which was held in 
New York City last week, Mor- 
ris Pitler, statistician for the 


Mutual Life of New York 
touched on a subject which ip. 
volves genuine and honest ¢ 
operation between life  insyp. 
ance agents and their compani 
This is in the matter of deali 
with risks from the liqug 
handling industries. Workers 
those industries are employed 
restaurants, hotels, bars, br 
eries, bowling alleys and simi 
places where alcoholic beverag 
are either made or dispensed. 
Practically every occupatio 
group associated with the ma 
facture or sale of alcohol 
beverages experiences exceé 
mortality. This, said Mr. Pit 
ler, is assumed to be caused 
largely by the greater-than-aver. 
age consumption of such drinks 
found in those groups and espe. 
cially where consumption is in. 
duced by business requirements 
in the building of good will 
Pertinently, Mr. Pitler com. 
mented that “Basic reasoning is 
helpful in answering the usual 
complaint of the agent that he 
has known the applicant for 
years, that he bears an excellent 
reputation and never drinks to 
excess and that, therefore, any 
extra premium charge should b 
removed” and the _ applicant 
should get normal rating. 
Plain fact of the matter is thi 
a great many agents who sell lif 
insurance to those in the lique 
handling industries deliberately 
lie to their companies in th 
hope that the policy will 1 
issved at regular rates. Sine 
a significant portion of life i 
surance written emanates frd 
such sources—and the unscrij 
ulous agent or broker conni\ 
with the applicant—the cof 
panies are often “stuck” wi 
higher mortality potential th 
the policy rate contempla 
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